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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PRELIMINARY.! 


Tuovcut and feeling cannot be completely dissociated. Each 
emotion has a more or less distinct framework of ideas; and each 
group of ideas is more or less suffused with emotion. There are, 
however, great differences between their degrees of combination 
under both of these aspects. We have some feelings which are 
vague from lack of intellectual definition; and others to which clear 
shapes are given by the associated conceptions. At one time our 
thoughts are distorted by the passion running through them; and 
at another time it is difficult to detect in them a trace of liking or 
disliking. Manifestly, too, in each particular case these components 
of the mental state may be varied in their proportions. The ideas 
being the same, the emotion joined with them may be greater or 
less; and it is a familiar truth that the correctness of the judgment 
formed, depends, if not on the absence of emotion, still, on that 
balance of emotions which negatives excess of any one. 

Especially is this so in matters concerning human life. There are 
two ways in which men’s actions, individual or social, may be 
regarded. We may consider them as groups of phenomena to be 
analyzed, and the laws of their dependence ascertained; or, con- 
sidering them as causing pleasures or pains, we may associate 
with them approbation or reprobation. Dealing with its prob- 
lems intellectually, we may regard conduct as always the result of 
certain forces; or dealing with its problems morally, and con- 
sidering its outcome as in this case good and in that case bad, we 
may allow now admiration, and now indignation, to fill our con- 
sciousness. Obviously, it must make a great difference in our 

(1) The references to facts cited in this article and succeeding ones, will be given when 
the articles reappear in their perraanent shape. Allusions here and there occurring ip 


them to matters not before the reader, must be understood as consequent on their con- 
tinuity with writings already published. 
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conclusions whether, as in the one case, we regard men’s doings as 
those of alien creatures, which it merely concerns us to understand ; 
or whether, as in the other case, we regard them as the doings of 
creatures like ourselves, with whose lives our own lives are bound 
up, and whose behaviour arouses in us, directly and sympathetically, 
feelings of love and hate. 

In The Study of Sociology, I have described in detail the various 
perversions produced in men’s judgments by their emotions. 
Examples are given showing how fears and hopes betray them 
into false estimates; how impatience prompts unjust condemna- 
tions; how in this case antipathy, and in that case sympathy, 
distorts belief. The truth that the bias of education and the bias of 
patriotism severally warp men’s convictions, is enforced by many 
illustrations. And it is pointed out that the more special forms of 
bias—the class bias, the political bias, the theological bias—each 
produces a strong predisposition towards this or that view of public 
affairs. 

Here let me emphasize the conclusion that in pursuing our socio- 
logical inquiries, and especially those on which we are now entering, 
we must, as much as possible, exclude whatever emotions the facts 
are calculated to excite, and attend solely to the interpretation of 
the facts. There are several groups of phenomena, in contemplating 
which either contempt, or disgust, or indignation, tends to arise 
but must be restrained. 


Instead of passing over as of no account, or else regarding as 
purely mischievous, the superstitions of the primitive man, we must 
inquire what part they play in social evolution; and must be pre- 
pared, if need be, to recognize their usefulness. Already we have 
seen that the belief which prompts the savage to bury valuables 
with the corpse and carry food to the grave, has a natural genesis ; 
that the propitiation of plants and animals, and the “worship of 
stocks and stones,” are not gratuitous absurdities; and that slaves 
are sacrificed at funerals in pursuance of an idea which seems 
ration to uninstructed intelligence. Presently we shall have to 
consider in what way the ghost-theory has operated politically ; and 
if we should find reason to conclude that it has been an indispensable 
aid to social evolution, we must be ready to accept the conclusion. 

Knowledge of the miseries that have for countless ages been 
everywhere caused by the antagonisms of societies, must not prevent 
us from recognizing the all-important part which these antagonisms 
have played in civilization. Shudder as we must at the cannibalism 
which all over the world in early days was a sequence of war; 
shrink as we may from the thought of those immolations of prisoners 
which have, tens of thousands of times, followed battles between 
wild tribes; read as we do with horror of the pyramids of heads 
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and the whitening bones of slain peoples left by barbarian invaders ; 
hate, as we ought, the militant spirit which is even now among our- 
selves prompting base treacheries and brutal aggressions; we must 
not let our feelings blind us to the proofs we meet with, that inter- 
social conflicts have furthered the development of social structures. 

Moreover, dislikes to governments of certain kinds must not 
prevent us from seeing their fitnesses to their circumstances. Though 
rejecting the common idea of glory, and declining to join soldiers 
and school-boys in applying the epithet “great” to conquering 
despots, we detest despotism ; though we regard their sacrifices of 
their own peoples and of alien peoples in pursuit of universal 
dominion as gigantic crimes ; we must yet recognize the benefits occa- 
sionally: arising from the social consolidations they achieve. Neither 
the massacres of subjects which Roman emperors directed, nor the 
assassinations of relatives habitual among potentates in the East, nor 
the impoverishment of whole nations by the excessive exactions of 
tyrants, must so prejudice us as to prevent appreciation of the 
benefits which have, under certain conditions, resulted from the 
unlimited power of the supreme man. Nor must the remembrances 
of torturing implements, and oubliettes, and victims built into walls, 
shut out from our minds the evidence that abject submission of the 
weak to the strong, however unscrupulously enforced, has in some 
times and places been necessary. 

So, too, with the associated ownership of man by man. Absolute 
condemnation of slavery must be withheld, even if we accept the 
tradition repeated by Herodotus, that to build the Great Pyramid 
relays of a hundred thousand slaves toiled for twenty years ; or even 
if we find it true that of the serfs compelled to work at the building 
of St. Petersburg, more than a hundred thousand perished. Though 
aware that the unrecorded sufferings of men and women held in 
bondage are beyond imagination, we must, nevertheless, preserve a 
mental state receptive of such evidence as there may be that benefits 
have resulted. 

In brief, trustworthy interpretations of social arrangements 
imply an almost passionless consciousness. Though feeling cannot 
and ought not to be excluded from the mind when otherwise con- 
templating them, yet it ought to be excluded when contemplating 
them as natural phenomena to be understood in their causes and 
effects. 


Maintenance of this mental attitude will be furthered by keeping 
before ourselves the truth that in human actions the absolutely bad 
may be relatively good, and the absolutely good may be relatively bad. 

Though it has become a common-place that the institutions under 
which one race prospers will not answer for another, the recognition 
of this truth is by no means adequate. Men who have lost faith in 
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“paper constitutions,” nevertheless advocate a policy towards 
inferior races, implying the belief that civilized social forms can 
with advantage be imposed on uncivilized peoples ; that the arrange- 
ments which seem to us vicious are vicious for them; and that they 
would benefit by institutions—domestic, industrial, or political— 
akin to those which we find beneficial. But acceptance of the truth 
that the type of a society is determined by the natures of its units, 
forces on us the corollary that a régime intrinsically of the lowest, 
may yet be the best possible under primitive conditions. 

Otherwise stating the matter, we must not substitute our de- 
veloped code of conduct, which predominantly concerns private rela- 
tions, for the undeveloped code of conduct, which predominantly 
concerns public relations. Now that life is generally occupied in 
peaceful intercourse with fellow-citizens, ethical ideas refer chiefly 
to actions between man and man; but in early stages, while the 
occupation of life was mainly in conflicts with adjacent societies, 
such ethical ideas as existed referred almost wholly to inter-social 
actions: men’s deeds were judged by their direct bearings on tribal 
welfare. And since preservation of the society takes precedence of 
individual preservation, as being a condition to it, we must, in con- 
sidering social phenomena, interpret good and bad rather in their 
earlier senses than in their later senses; and so must regard as 
relatively good, that which furthers survival of the society, great as 
may be the suffering inflicted on individuals. 


Another of our ordinary conceptions has to be much widened 
before we can rightly interpret political evolution. The words 
“civilized” and ‘savage’? must have given to them meanings 
differing greatly from those which are current. That broad contrast 
usually drawn wholly to the advantage of the men who form advanced 
nations, and to the disadvantage of the men who form simple groups, a 
better knowledge obliges us profoundly to qualify. Characters are 
to be found among rude peoples which compare well with those 
of the best among cultivated peoples. With little knowledge, 
and but rudimentary arts, there in some cases go virtues which 
might shame those among ourselves whose education and polish are 
of the highest. 

Surviving remnants of some primitive races in India, have natures 
in which truthfulness seems to be organic. Not only to the sur- 
rounding Hindoos, higher intellectually and relatively advanced in 
culture, are they in this respect far superior, but they are superior 
to Europeans. Of certain of these Hill peoples it is remarked in India 
that their assertions may always be accepted with perfect confidence ; 
which is more than can be said of diplomatists who intentionally 
delude, or ministers who make false statements concerning cabinet 
transactions. As having this trait may be named the Santals, of 
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whom Hunter says, “ they were the most truthful set of men I ever 
met;” and, again, the Sowrahs, of whom Shortt says, “a pleasing 
feature in their character is their complete truthfulness. They 
do not know how to tell a lie.” Notwithstanding their sexual 
relations of a primitive and low type, even the Todas are described 
as considering “ falsehood one of the worst of vices.” Though Metz 
says that they practise dissimulation towards Europeans, yet he 
recognizes this as a trait consequent upon their intercourse with 
Europeans ; and this judgment coincides with one given to me by an 
Indian civil servant concerning other Hill tribes, originally dis- 
tinguished by their veracity, but who are rendered less veracious by 
contact with the whites. So rare is lying among these aboriginal 
races when unvitiated by the “ civilized,’ that, of those in Bengal, 
Hunter singles out the Tipperahs as “the only Hill tribe in which 
this vice is met with.” 

Similarly in respect of honesty, some of those peoples classed as 
inferior read lessons to those classed as superior. Of the Todas just 
named, ignorant and degraded as they are in some respects, Hark- 
ness says, ‘I never saw a people, civilized or uncivilized, who seemed 
to have a more religious respect for the rights of mewm and tuum.” 
The Marias (Gonds), “in common with many other wild races, bear 
a singular character for truthfulness and honesty.” Among the 
Khonds ‘the denial of a debt is a breach of this principle, 
which is held to be highly sinful. ‘Let a man,’ say they, ‘give 
up all he has to his creditors.’ ”’ The Santal, who “ never thinks 
of making money by a stranger,” prefers to have “no dealings 
with his guests; but when his guests introduce the subject he deals 
with them as honestly as he would with his own people:” “he 
names the true price at first.” The Lepchas “are wonderfully 
honest, theft being scarcely known among them.” And the Bodo 
and Dhimils are “ honest and truthful in deed and word.” Colonel 
Dixon dilates on the “ fidelity, truth, and honesty” of the Carnatic 
aborigines; and they show “an extreme and almost touching 
devotion when put upon their honour.” And Hunter asserts of 
the Chakmas, that “crime is rare among these primitive people. 
...» Theft is almost unknown.” 

So is it, too, with the general virtues of these and sundry other 
uncivilized tribes. The Santal “ possesses a happy disposition,” is 
“sociable to a fault,” “courteous,” but ‘at the same time firm and 
free from cringing ;’’ and while the “sexes are greatly devoted to 
each other’s society,” the women are ‘exceedingly chaste.” The 
Bodo and Dhimals are “full of amiable qualities, and almost 
entirely free from such as are unamiable.” The Lepcha, “ cheerful, 
kind, and patient,” is described by Dr. Hooker as a most “ attractive 
companion ;”” and Dr. Campbell gives “an instance of the effect of a 
very strong sense of duty on this savage.” In like manner, from 
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accounts of certain of the Malayo-Polynesian societies, and certain of 
the Papuan societies, may be given instances showing in high 
degrees sundry traits which we ordinarily associate only with a 
human nature that has been long subject to the discipline of civilized 
life and the teachings of a superior religion. One of the latest testi- 
monies is that of Signor D’Albertis, who describes certain New 
Guinea people he visited (near Yule Island) as strictly honest, 
“ very kind,” “ good and peaceful,”’ and who, after disputes between 
villages, ‘“‘are as friendly as before, bearing no animosity ;” but of 
whom the Rev. W. G. Lawes, commenting on Signor D’Albertis’ 
communication to the Colonial Institute, says that their goodwill to 
the whites is being destroyed by the whites’ ill-treatment of them : 
the usual history. 

Contrariwise, in various parts of the world, men of several types 
yield proofs that societies relatively advanced in organization and 
culture, may yet be barbarous in their ideas, sentiments, and usages. 
The Fijians, described by Dr. Pickering as among the most intelligent 
of unlettered peoples, are among the most ferocious. ‘Intense and 
vengeful malignity strongly marks the Fijian character.” Lying, 
treachery, theft, and murder are with them not criminal, but 
honourable ; infanticide is immense in extent; strangling the sickly 
habitual; and they sometimes cut up while alive the human victims 
they are going to eat. Nevertheless they have a ‘‘complicated and 
carefully conducted political system;” well-organized military forces ; 
elaborate fortifications; a developed agriculture with succession of 
crops and irrigation; a considerable division of labour; a separate 
distributing agency with incipient currency ; and a skilled industry 
which builds canoes that carry three hundred men. Take again 
an African society, Dahomey. We find there a finished system 
of classes, six in number; complex governmental arrangements 
with officials always in pairs; an army divided into battalions, 
having reviews and sham fights; prisons, police, and sumptuary 
laws; an agriculture which uses manure and grows a score 
kinds of plants; moated towns, bridges, and roads with turn- 
pikes. ‘Yet along with this comparatively high social development 
there goes what we may call organized criminality. Wars are 
made to get skulls with which to decorate the royal palace ; hundreds 
of subjects are killed when the king dies; and five hundred are 
annually slaughtered to carry messages to the other world. De- 
scribed as cruel and blood-thirsty, liars and cheats, the people are 
“ void either of sympathy or gratitude, even in their own families,” 
so that ‘not even the appearance of affection exists between husband 
and wife, or between parents and children.” The New World, too, 
furnished, when it was discovered, like evidence. Having great 
cities of 180,000 houses, the Mexicans had also cannibal gods, whose 
idols were fed on warm, reeking, human flesh, thrust into their 
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mouths—wars being made purposely to supply victims for them; 
and with skill to build stately temples, big enough for ten thousand 
men to dance in their courts, there went the immolation of two 
thousand five hundred persons annually, in Mexico and adjacent towns 
alone, and of a far greater number throughout the country at large. 
Similarly, in the populous Central American States, sufficiently 
civilized to have a developed system of calculation, a regular 
calendar, books, maps, &c., there were like extensive sacrifices of 
prisoners, slaves, children, whose hearts were torn out and offered 
palpitating on altars, and who, in other cases, were flayed alive and 
their skins used as dancing-dresses by the priests. 

Nor need we seek in remote regions or among alien races for 
proofs that there does not exist a necessary connexion between the 
social types classed as civilized and those higher sentiments which 
we commonly associate with civilization. The mutilations of prisoners 
exhibited on Assyrian sculptures are not surpassed in cruelty by any 
we find among the most bloodthirsty of wild races; and Rameses IT., 
who delighted in having himself sculptured on temple-walls through- 
out Egypt as holding a dozen captives by the hair, and striking off 
their heads at a blow, slaughtered during his conquests more human 
beings than a thousand chiefs of savage tribes put together. The 
tortures inflicted on captured enemies by Red Indians are not greater 
than were those inflicted of old on felons by crucifixion, or on sus- 
pected rebels by sewing them up in the hides of slaughtered animals, 
or on heretics by smearing them over with combustibles and setting 
fire to them. The Damaras, described as so utterly heartless that 
they laugh on seeing-one of their number killed by a wild beast, 
are not worse than were the Romans, who made such elaborate 
provisions for gratifying themselves by watching wholesale slaughters 
in their arenas. If the numbers destroyed by the hordes of Attila 
were not equalled by the numbers which the Roman armies de- 
stroyed at the conquest of Selucia, and by the numbers of the Jews 
massacred under Hadrian, it was simply because the occasions did 
not permit. The cruelties of Nero, Gallienus, and the rest may 
compare with those of Zingis and Timour; and when we read of 
Caracalla, that after he had murdered twenty thousand friends ot 
his murdered brother, his soldiers forced the Senate to place him 
among the gods, we are shown that in the Roman people there was 
a ferocity not less than that which deifies the most sanguinary chiefs 
among the worst of savages. Nor did Christianity greatly change 
matters, Throughout Medieval Europe political offences and reli- 
gious dissent brought on men carefully-devised agonies equalling 
if not exceeding any inflicted by the most brutal of barbarians. 

Startling as the truth seems, it is yet a truth to be recognized, 
that increase of humanity does not goon pari passu with civilization ; 
but that, contrariwise, the earlier stages of civilization necessitate a 
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relative inhumanity. Among tribes of primitive men, it is the more 
brutal rather than the more kindly who succeed in those conquests 
which effect the earliest social consolidations; and through many 
subsequent stages of social evolution, unscrupulous aggression out- 
side of the society and cruel coercion within, are the habitual con- 
comitants of political development. The men of whom the better 
organized societies have been formed, were at first, and long continued 
to be, nothing else but the stronger and more cunning savages ; and 
even now, when freed from those influences which superficially modify 
their behaviour, they prove themselves to be little better. If, on the 
one hand, we contemplate the utterly uncivilized Wood-Veddahs, 
who are described as “ proverbially truthful and honest,” “ gentle 
and affectionate,’’ ‘obeying the slightest intimation of a wish, and 
very grateful for attention or assistance,” and of whom Pridham 
remarks—“ What a lesson in gratitude and delicacy even a Veddah 
may teach!” and then if, on the other hand, we contemplate our own 
recent acts of international brigandage, accompanied by the slaughter 
of thousands who have committed no wrong against us —accompanied, 
too, by perfidious breaches of faith and by the killing of prisoners 
in cold blood ; we cannot but admit that between the types of men 
classed as uncivilized and civilized, the differences are not necessarily 
of the kind commonly supposed. Whatever relation exists between 
moral nature and social type, is not such as to imply that the social 
man is in all respects emotionally superior to the pre-social man." 


(1) What the social man, even of advanced type, is capable of, has been again shown 
while these lines are standing in type. To justify the destruction of two African 
towns in Batanga, we are told that the king, wishing to have a trading factory esta- 
blished, and disappointed with the promise of a sub-factory, boarded an English 
schooner, carried off Mr. Govier the mate, and, refusing to release him when asked, 
“ threatened to cut the man’s head off” —a strange mode, if true, of getting a trading 
factory established. Mr. Govier afterwards escaped: not having been ill-treated during 
his detention. Anchoring the Bocdicea and two gun-boats off Kribby’s Town (“ King 
Jack’s”’ residence) Commodore Richards demanded of the king that he should come on 
board and explain: promising him safety and threatening serious consequences in case 
of a refusal. Not trusting the promise, the king failed tocome. Without ascertaining 
whether the natives had any reason for laying hands on Mr. Govier, save this most im- 
probable gne alleged, Commodore Richards proceeded, after some hours’ notice, to clear 
the beach with shells, to burn the town of 300 houses, to cut down the people’s crops 
and to destroy their canoes ; and then, not satisfied with burning “ King Jack’s” town, 
went further south and burnt “ King Long-Long’s”’ town. These facts are published 
in the Times of September 10, 1880. Inan article on them, this organ of English 
respectability regrets that “the punishment must seem, to the childish mind of the 
savage, wholly disproportionate to the offence:’’ implying that to the adult mind of 
the civilized it will not seem disproportionate. Further, the leading journal of ruling 
classes who hold that, in the absence of established theological dogmas, there would be 
no distinction between right and wrong, remarks that ‘“‘If it were not for the dark 
shadow cast over it by this loss of life”’ [of two of our men], “ the whole episode would 
be somewhat humourous.’’ Doubtless, after the ‘childish mind of the savage” has 
accepted the ‘‘ glad tidings” brought by missionaries of the “ religion of love,’’ there is 
humour, somewhat of the grimmest, perhaps, in showing him the practice of this 
religion by burning his house. Comments on Christian virtues, uttered by exploding 
Shells, may fitly be accompanied by a Mephistophelian smile. (Since 
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** How is this conclusion to be reconciled with the conception 
of progress?” most readers will ask. ‘ How is civilization to 
be justified if, as is thus implied, some of the highest of human 
attributes are exhibited in greater degrees by wild people who live 
scattered in pairs in the woods, than by the members of a vast, 
well-organized nation, having marvellously-elaborated arts, extensive 
and profound knowledge, and multitudinous appliances to welfare ?”’ 
The answer to this question will best be conveyed by an analogy. 

As carried on throughout the animate world at large, the struggle 
for existence has been an indispensable means to evolution. Not 
simply do we see that in the competition among individuals of the 
same kind, survival of the fittest has from the beginning furthered 
production of a higher type; but we see that to the unceasing war- 
fare between species is mainly due both growth and organization. 
Without universal conflict there would have been no development of 
the active powers. The organs of perception and of locomotion 
have been little by little evolved during the interaction of pursuers 
and pursued. Improved limbs and senses have furnished better 
supplies to the viscera, and improved visceral structures have 
ensured a better supply of aerated blood to the limbs and senses ; 
while a higher nervous system has at each stage been required for 
duly co-ordinating the actions of these more complex structures. 
Among predatory animals death by starvation, and among animals 
preyed upon death by destruction, have carried off the least favour- 
ably modified individuals and varieties. Every advance in strength, 
speed, agility, or sagacity in creatures of the one class, has necessi- 
tated an advance in creatures of the other class ; and without never- 
ending efforts to catch and to escape, with loss of life as the penalty 
for failure, the progress of neither could have been achieved. 

Mark now, however, that while this merciless discipline of Nature, 
“red in tooth and claw,” has been essential to the evolution of 
sentient life, its persistence through all time with all creatures must 

Since the above paragraph was written, my attention has been drawn to facts illus- 
trating the conduct of white traders to the people of Batanga and the neighbourhood. 
They are contained in letters sent to his parents by Mr. Robert Surry, which were pub- 
lished in the Hastings and St. Leonards Times in June and July of this year. Writing 
from Waterfall Factory, Batanga, he says :—“I have an awful name with the natives 
for being a ‘hard white man.’”’ How he came to have this “awful name” is shown 
by a letter published June 5, dated from an adjacent settlement, in which, after speak- 
ing of the natives as ‘‘not half so troublesome as the Batangas, because they are not 
such good men,” he says, “Two Sundays ago they threatened me because I sent 
one of their kings to Gaboon in chains and made anew king. In the evening the 
new king came to the factory, saying the people wanted to kill him, as they were 
ealous of him. So we mustered all our crowd of traders, &c., armed them all, and 
went and burned their town down for them.”’ 

Such being some of the confessed deeds, what are likely to be some of the unconfessed 
deeds? Shall we believe that for making Mr. Govier a prisoner there was no other 
reason than the wish to have a factory established ? 


Possibly the king in declining to trust himself on board an English ship, was 
swayed by the common Negro belief that the devil is white. 
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not be inferred. The high organization evolved by and for this 
universal conflict, is not necessarily for ever employed to like ends: 
the resulting power and intelligence admit of being far otherwise 
employed. Not for offence and defence only are the inherited 
structures useful, but for various other purposes ; and these various 
other purposes may finally become the exclusive purposes. The 
myriads of years of warfare which have developed the powers of 
all lower types of creatures, have bequeathed to the highest type of 
creature the powers now used by him for countless objects besides 
those of killing and avoiding being killed. His teeth and nails are 
but little employed in fight; and his mind is not ordinarily occu- 
pied in devising ways of destroying other creatures, or guarding 
himself from injury by them. 

Similarly with social organisms. We must recognize the truth 
that the struggle for existence between societies has been instru- 
mental to their evolution. Neither the consolidation and reconsoli- 
dation of small social groups into large ones; nor the organization 
of such compound and doubly compound groups; nor the conco- 
mitant developments of all those aids to a wider and higher life which 
civilization has brought; would have been possible without inter- 
tribal and international conflicts. Social co-operation is initiated by 
joint defence and offence; and from the co-operation thus initiated 
all kinds of co-operations have arisen. Inconceivable as have been 
the horrors caused by this universal antagonism which, beginning 
with the chronic hostilities of small hordes tens of thousands of 
years ago, has ended in the occasional vast battles of immense 
nations, we must nevertheless admit that without them the world 
would still have been inhabited only by men of feeble types, shelter- 
ing in caves and living on wild food. 

But now observe that the inter-social struggle for existence which 
has been indispensable in evolving societies, will not necessarily 
play in the future a part like that which it has played in the past. 
Recognizing our indebtedness to war for forming great communities 
and developing their structures, we may yet infer that the ac- 
quired ‘powers, available for other activities, will lose their original 
activities. While conceding that without these perpetual bloody 
strifes civilized societies could not have arisen, and that an adapted 
form of human nature, fierce as well as intelligent, was a needful 
concomitant; we may at the same time hold that such societies 
having been produced, the brutality of nature in their units which 
was necessitated by the process, ceasing to be necessary with the 
cessation of the process, will disappear. While the benefits achieved 
during the predatory period remain a permanent inheritance, the 


evils, social and individual, entailed by it will decrease and slowly 
die out. 
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Thus, then, contemplating social structures and actions from the 
evolution point of view, we may preserve that calmness which is 
needful for scientific interpretation of them, without losing our 
powers of feeling moral reprobation or approbation. 


To these preliminary remarks respecting the mental attitude 
to be preserved by the student of political institutions, a few briefer 
ones must be added respecting the matters he has to deal with. 

If societies were all of the same species and differed only in their 
stages of growth and structure, comparisons would disclose clearly 
the course of evolution ; but unlikenesses of type among them, here 
great and there small, obscure the results of such comparisons. 

Again, if each society grew and unfolded itself without the 
intrusion of additional factors, interpretation would be relatively 
easy ; but the complicated processes of development are frequently 
re-complicated by sudden changes in the sets of factors. Now the 
size of the social aggregate is all at once increased or decreased by 
annexation or by loss of territory ; and now the average character of 
its units is changed by the coming in of another race as conquerors 
or as slaves; while, asa further incident of this change, new social rela- 
tions are superposed on the old. In many cases the repeated over- 
runnings of societies by one another, the minglings of peoples and 
institutions, the breakings up and re-aggregations, so destroy the 
continuity of normal changes as to make it extremely difficult if not 
impossible to draw conclusions. 

Once more, change in the average mode of life pursued by a 
society, now increasingly warlike and now increasingly industrial, 
initiates metamorphoses: changed activities generate changes of 
structures. Hence there have to be distinguished those progressive 
- re-arrangements which belong to the further development of one 
social type, from those caused by the commencing development of 
another social type. The lines of an organization adapted to a mode 
of activity that has ceased, or has been long suspended, begin to 
fade, and are traversed by the increasingly-definite lines of an 
organization adapted to the mode of activity which has replaced it ; 
and error may result from mistaking traits which belong to the one 
for those which belong to the other. 

Hence we may infer that out of the complex and confused 
evidence, only the larger truths are likely to emerge with clearness. 
While anticipating that certain general conclusions are to be positively 
established, we may anticipate that more special ones can be alleged 
only as probable. 

Happily, however, as we shall eventually see, those general con- 
clusions admitting of positive establishment, are the conclusions of 
most value for guidance. HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Nor the least of thedifficulties in regulating the Greek paragraph of the 
Eastern Question lies in the estimating justly the personal character 
of the Greek himself. Of all the races which compose the European 
whole there is none so diversely appreciated, or concerning whom 
opinions are so categorically opposed. Classical associations, imagi- 
native attributions, surface impressions of rapid journeys; all these 
contribute to make of one class of people enthusiastic philhellenes ; 
while a tenacious and rather aggressive individualism, an almost 
preternatural quickness which in affairs of business tends to eminent 
success, but which in practical politics generally ends in superficial 
and incomplete solutions, and a common overweening self-estimation, 
combine to excite in persons of diverse character, as nearly all 
Englishmen are, a radical and ineradicable antipathy, and what is 
even worse is that the over-enthusiastic of the former kind, arrested 
in their premature enthusiasm, and disappointed in expectations 
perhaps unreasonable if entertained of any people, fly over to the 
other extremes, and from philhellenes become hellenophobes of a 
still more extravagant type. The extraordinary quickness of in- 
tellect in the average Greek leads a doctrinaire to anticipate a ready 
and fruitful acceptance of his doctrine, and disappointment disgusts 
‘him with a race so intelligent and yet so slow to learn new things 
beyond the point of mere apprehension—as if the invariable rule of 
human nature were not that the seed which springs up quickest finds 
its limit soonest. The uncommon acumen of the race is illogically 
held as promise of proficiency, and when the philhellene finds no 
fruit from the thing he planted, he turns his back on the Greek as a 
shallow, profitless creature. In this way one sees early philhellenes 
who have taken a most absorbing interest in the well-being of the 
country, finally retire in disgust from all dealings with it. 

The’ fact is that the Greek combines in an extraordinary degree 
the most facile and varied apprehension and mobility of impression 
with an unexampled conservatism in the deeper attributes of his 
nature. A bookish pedant, Fallmerayer, maintained that the Greek 
was nothing more than the resultant of all the wild and barbarous 
races which have moved into the ancient Hellas, and who mingled 
their blood in him; and even Finlay used to say that probably few 
or none of the better classes in the Byzantine Hellas had, owing to 
prevalent vices in the ages preceding the fall of Constantinople, left 
any descendants, and that the modern population was, therefore, 
only the progeny of the lowest classes in the classic Hellas. But 
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Finlay’s idea goes no further than to say that the modern stock 
came from the same ancestry as the ancient, and is, therefore, better 
suited to represent the primitive Hellene than if it had been the 
heir of the Byzantine vices and virtues combined; while of Fall- 
merayer one can only say that if he had exercised the same in- 
genuity in studying man as in combining and translating documents, 
he would have seen that nothing could more completely correspond 
with the character of the ancient Greek as handed down by his 
history, than the Greek of to-day. I defy any ethnologist to evolve 
a study of character more completely corresponding to the Greek of 
to-day than does that of Ulysses in the Odyssey. It is particularly 
and unmistakably the character of the insular Greek—ready for all 
emergencies, all occupations, full of wiles and stratagems, never 
caught at fault—a compound of craft, courage, endurance, and 
thrift, the whole crowned by an absorbing reverence for the Divine, 
and the most immobile conservatism in all that pertains to his 
religion, his family, his domestic and social habits. The trait on 
which all else hinges is his individualism and aversion to being 
uniform with the people about him, or to having his individuality 
merged in any kind of organization or co-operation. It is this 
which makes him so competent, so successful in every sphere where 
isolated action is possible and advantageous, and which makes his 
whole political and national existence, now as of old, a series of 
revolutions, defections, jealousies, personal ambitions thrust before 
the general good ; here and there treason, and here and there acts 
of splendid individual devotion and self-sacrifice—anything possible 
to the individual, nothing possible to the Hellenic race as a whole, 
except subjection! Was not Athens of old the seat of turbulence, 
revolt, demagogism, ostracism of the just, ingratitude to the 
benefactors of the state, incompetence in high places, every man in 
the community struggling to fill every post, and often the worst 
succeeding ? Shall we remember the long record of national crimes 
and national vices of the Greece we are accustomed to hold up to the 
Greeks of to-day, and say that the old was better than the new, or 
that anything we see now makes a legitimate line of descent 
doubtful ? 

Reading history and studying modern Greece, I, indeed, have 
a very distinct impression that the moderns are, apart from artistic 
qualities, an advance on the ancients, who were, as we all know, a 
turbulent, cruel, bloodthirsty canaille, especially at Athens. As to 
art, we have no record of any race passing through two distinct and 
widely separate evolutions of the same ideal; the modern successors 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo are as far from their achievements 
as the modern Hellene from those of the great Greek epoch; art is 
the sublime flower of a national maturity, and only a little precedes 
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the morbid condition of over-developed civilization or decay. The 
fact that modern Greece has never produced a great artist is no flaw 
in its genealogy—the contrary rather. But in all that concerns 
essential personal character the modern Greek seems to me an 
improvement on all that we know of the ancient. Reading of the 
anarchy, the dissensions, divisions, demagogic follies and frenzies, 
the horrible internecine feuds, resulting in such deeds as the 
massacre of the Meliote and Eginetan population, the Helot history 
of Sparta, and the great and ruinous strife between Athens and 
Sparta, it is impossible to say that the present political condition of 
Greece is not an immense advance over the ancient. Thinking of the 
slavery, the condition of women, and the general morality, we cannot 
deny that the present social condition is as much improved. There 
remain Plato and the works of Phidias and the architects—millennial 
phenomena whose occurrence or non-occurrence is the effect of a 
law comprehended by no one. In everything that pertains to the 
essential character of the race, the Greek is as much ahead of all the 
races around him in the Levant (in certain directions we might go 
further) as he was in 500 p.c. And it must be remembered that he 
is the only eastern who has tried the problem of self-government 
even partially. 

Living in the Levant with Englishmen as I have for years, it is 
perfectly easy for me to understand the constitutional antipathy of 
the Greek and the Briton. Firstly, the latter has in the main made 
their acquaintance in Corfu, and the common people of that long- 
protected island are so far beyond the Hellene in all the vices which 
western tradition attributes to the whole race that it is the pro- 
verbial type of over-reaching dishonesty even amongst the con- 
tinental Greeks. Secondly, the sharp, quick-witted Greek, trained 
for centuries to use his wits as his only defence or advantage, carries 
into his business dealings a crafty watching for the best of the 
bargain, an Odyssean shrewdness and dissimulation which are the 
usual and indispensable requisites of successful trade in the Levant 
and with all Levantine races, but which is revolting to the straight- 
forward. business ways of the Englishman. It is difficult to bring 
the Greek to book—he has always some concealed advantage that 
escapes the notice of the blunter Western, accustomed to prompt, 
time-saving, comprehensive transactions on a large scale, and his 
perpetual evasion of a direct issue and straightforward conclusion, is 
irritating to people brought up to English ways, and produces an 
antipathy which is more or less present with those of the latter who 
have any business dealings with the Levant. Thirdly, the Greek is 
a constitutional democrat. No respecter of persons or rank, he looks 
with reverence on no man, and puts himself readily as the equal of 
any person with whom he has to deal, claps a lord on the shoulder, 
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and catechises any functionary whatever, with the sang-froid and 
inquisitiveness of a Yankee, to whom, in general mental character, 
he bears a surprising resemblance; to which, perhaps, in the fourth 
line, he owes the increment of this antipathy between him and the 
Englishman. 

The Greek through all the West bears the reputation of mendacity 
and dishonesty, i.e. of business immorality. Immorality is a matter 
practically of comparison. Naturally, cheating is always cheating, 
and a lie is always a lie; but when we use the words in a concrete 
sense we intend by them comparison not with an abstract standard 
of unattained morality, but with other elements apt to enter into 
that comparison, and to draw it, one needs a wide experience of men 
and races. I may or may not be competent as a witness for want of 
knowledge or capacity, but so far as the experience of twenty years, 
more or less, spent amongst various nations, goes to qualify me, I 
may assume a comparative competence, and my experience is that 
the most thorough dishonesty I ever encountered was amongst 
London shopmen, while I judge that the adulterators of food, 
fabricators of wine, &c., have a most ignoble career in Greece as 
compared with that in England—a conclusion which, while it does 
not induce in me any disparaging generalization as to English 
honesty, does not, on the other hand, allow me to join in the outery 
against the dishonesty of the Greek. We get blunted by habit to 
certain forms of dishonesty, and accept them as comparative honesty, 
while we are quick to revolt against the same defection from the 
absolute standard if presented in a novel or more active shape ; and 
this is I think about the difference between Greek and English 
honesty. It is not worth while to befog the question with details, 
but I should be much surprised if a fair-minded London merchant 
should decide that Greek merchants in London were more addicted 
than English to fraudulent or discreditable operations ; while as to 
Greece itself, I do not hesitate to say that I have lived in no country 
where, apart from certain forms of tentative dealing, general, and 
generally understood, ordinary mercantile operations are conducted 
with more probity. Certainly the average standard of veracity or 
business honesty in Tuscany and southern Italy is incomparably 
lower than it is in Greece; yet neither I, nor Englishmen in general, 
would say that Italians were a set of sharpers. Yet I have heard 
an English minister at Athens say publicly that he would. not 
believe a single word from any Greek whatever—that they were one 
and all a set of rascals; and I have repeatedly heard the same senti- 
ment in greater or less completeness expressed by Englishmen. 
My own experience, on the contrary, is that when the Greek is left 
to his point of honour he is one of the most trustworthy men to deal 
with, because, if for no better reason, his high general intelligence 
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teaches him the value of his character. Amidst such discrepancies 
of judgment I cannot insist rigorously on mine, and offer it as a 
corrective to so many adverse; but my general impression is that 
most people coming to a trial of wits and subterfuges with a Greek 
are likely to come out second best, and it has always been my way 
to leave him to his sense of honour. I certainly remember that a Greek 
friend of mine, on being cleverly outwitted in a trivial business affair 
by his son twelve years of age, was so pleased that he openly praised 
him to his face and mine—the display of cleverness was too gratify- 
ing to the father to be reproved ; yet in all my dealings with him, 
dealings conducted in his own way and on his sense of honour, I 
never had to raise a question or even put one to myself; no English 
merchant could have justified my faith more thoroughly. That his 
standard of conduct in business matters would have differed from 
mine I am quite willing to admit, but according to his standard his 
operations were perfectly trustworthy, and by accepting it to start 
with no one need have feared transacting any business with him. 
Make the bargain a contest of wits and a struggle to gain hidden 
advantages, and the Greek merchant is a match for any other, more 
than a match for most ; but the question being made one of honour, 
I have never had to deal with a more satisfactory trader than the 
Greek, whether he be of the islands or of the continent. 

The same may be said of veracity. Through the whole East a 
very different estimate of truth obtains from that which belongs to the 
Englishman and German, and the long-continued subject condition has 
combined with an intense conservatism and completeness of heredity 
to maintain what was unquestionably the antique view of the use of 
lying, and one which we, who have abandoned it in our private lives, 
keep up in diplomacy and war, viz. that the stranger is an enemy 
in posse and must be met at the threshold with any available subter- 
fuge and deceit, and the truth always reserved for those whom we 
know to be quite worthy of trust. All half-civilized nations, and all 
nations in a state of lawless servitude, speedily learn to defend 
themselves by lying, where it is possible ; and what one may call the 
Teutonic type of truth-telling has never belonged to any Aryan or 
non-Aryan race. But with this proviso, and admitting the Eastern 
standard of comparison, the Greek will stand the test better than 
most of his neighbours. The proof of the qualities of a race is what 
civilization brings it to; and without fear of being gainsaid by any 
unprejudiced man who has lived in the East, I assert that the Greeks 
grow closer to the highest Indo-Germanic standard than any race 
in the Levant; while the Turks, in whom so many Englishmen place 
a faith which to me, who have lived in official relations with them, 
seems ludicrous, civilizes into an incredible corruption. I remember 
a very distinguished diplomat who publicly declared that he wanted 
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no more reliable source of information than a Turkish official 
dispatch, but I had occasion to find out that in his own standard of 
veracity he was little or no better than his friends. Truth has for 
different men different facets, and the Cretan, who is proverbial 
amongst Greeks for lying, would no more make written declaration 
of a falsehood than a respectable Englishman would make affidavit 
to one. I remember a curious illustration from the Cretan insurree- 
tion of 1866. Shortly after the first deportation of the Cretan 
refugees by H.B.M.’s ship Assurance, a Turkish ship, hoisting 
English colours, ran in near the same locality, and when the 
Cretans came down to the shore to be, as they supposed, embarked , 
the steamer opened fire on them. On learning the fact the Russian 
frigate on the station at once went to the point where the refugees 
were assembled and sent a boat ashore to arrange for their embarka- 
tion; the boat was fired on, the ship being believed another Turk. 
It was with difficulty that the officer in command could communi- 
cate, but finally he was permitted to approach shore, when a discus- 
sion arose whether the ship was or was not Turkish. At length 
the Cretan spokesman asked the Russian officer if he was willing 
to sign a written declaration that the ship was a Russian ship and 
no Turk, and on his signing formally such a declaration the signal 
was given, and in five minutes the whole coast was swarming with 
refugees from caves and crevices in the rocks. I wish to draw no 
disparaging comparison, but to ask simply if this picture of childlike, 
unquestioning faith in the written declaration of an unknown man 
does not indicate a standard of truthfulness which few more civilized 
people still entertain. ‘There is a given point of honour on which 
even the Cretan is always trustworthy. Yet he romances and 
exaggerates like his continental kinsman, and will fabricate history 
for you by the yard out of whole cloth and without hesitation. Our 
mistake is in believing the things told in pure love of the marvellous 
or to excite attention, to which no one of themselves would pay the 
slightest consideration : they transform suggestions and possibilities 
into faits accomplis with an imaginative activity which is an interest- 
ing phenomenon when you have learnt how to interpret it, but they 
rarely will tell you a falsehood to your harm. 

As to the honesty of meum and tuum, 1 apprehend that there is 
little difference in races ; the highest civilization developes most theft 
for reasons which everybody knows, and which have nothing to do 
with Greek or Turk; but even in Athens all forms of theft are 
exceedingly rare, as, I may say, en passant, is crime of all kinds, as 
compared with any city of its size in Western Europe. 

As to sexual and domestic morality, the Greek, continental or insular, 
at home or in the European colonies, is a luminous example of in- 
tegrity to the whole civilized world (the Albanian and Montenegrin 
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maintaining the same traditions), and this, in part, owing to a cold, 
intellectual temperament, and, in part, owing to a strongly religious 
character, and the influence of the clergy, who, being married men 
and fathers of families, have a common interest with their flocks in 
this question. On the score of general morality, therefore, I don’t 
think we have any need to send missionaries to the Greeks, and the 
New Testament they received for us has fallen into much greater 
neglect elsewhere than there. 

To sum up the Greek’s good qualities, as is only just, before 
passing to the opposite, they have high sexual morality, the closest 
of family ties, great filial reverence, great intellectual activity and 
acumen, with strong power of concentration and individual adminis- 
trative capacity, no less honesty or veracity on the whole than most 
other people, excellent business faculties, civic orderliness in a high 
degree, intense conservatism au fond, and great adaptiveness in super- 
ficial matters, intense love of harmony as far as they can see the use 
of it, and the most remarkable tendency to individualism noticeable 
in any people—except, perhaps, the Yankees—-an individualism, 
indeed, so powerful that it becomes a collective weakness. There 
can be no question that as an element of progress and reorganiza- 
tion in the Levant, the Greek is not only the most valuable that 
offers, but that by which most has already been done, in spite of all 
adversity, not only in the Hellenic kingdom but in the Turkish 
Empire, and the Greek municipalities are in the main admirable 
examples of what native organizing power can accomplish. Syra, 
Athens, Peiraeus, Patras, are most satisfactory demonstrations of 
what can be done in civic crystallization, and considering the poverty 
of the country and its needs, public works are as forward as we could 
reasonably expect, considering certain circumstances which I have yet 
to deal with, relating to the central government.’ 

And in spite of all this I can but consider the present constitution 
of the Hellenic commonwealth a complete failure, from which no 
substantial good can be expected. With the best people in the 
Levant we have the worst government in Christendom. The pro- 
gress thus far made, and the results of civic vitality so abundantly 
shown in a few localities, are simply the balance between the muni- 
cipal and individual energy struggling to build, and the centralism, 


(1) The question of administration of justice is one I do not like to consider abstractly. 
My own opinion is that it is very corrupt, and that a foreigner has no chance of justice 
against a native, or a poor man against a rich, but the whole thing is so involved with 
the corruption of the central government—with which I deal further on—and with a 
jealousy of all foreigners, in business matters, an exaggerated chauvinism which cannot 
endure a foreigner getting any advantage out of Greece, that I am unable to analyze it, 
the more as I had never any experience with Greek tribunals. Most of my friends, 
Greek and foreign, tell me that the tribunals are corrupt and subservient, but not so 
much so as the Italian—much less so than the Russian:—if I were to pronounce an 
opinion, I should say about equal to the Austrians. 
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corrupted already and always unfitted to the people, pulling down, 
undermining, and corrupting, fostering the worst elements in 
national life, and utterly powerless to evolve the good ones. That 
this balance is in favour of progress and national development shows 
the virtue of the Greek people ; that the conflict, so disastrous, should 
have been forced on Greece by the will of Europe, shows utter in- 
comprehension of the people, or utter indifference to the success of 
the experiment, on the part of the great Powers—perhaps both. 

Looking back on the fifty years of the existence of independent 
Greece, and the history of the dealings of the Powers with her, it is 
hard to see on what any claims of gratitude are founded. The good 
that Europe has done to Greece has been in reluctant benefactions or 
contemptuous, like bones thrown to a dog. As with Montenegro on 
the other side of Adriatic Turkey, as little good has been done as was 
possible, and that, regretfully, and in shame that so much heroism of 
endurance and misery should pass before the eyes of Europe, and 
go into the record of history without some kind of recognition. As 
with Montenegro, when the Powers had to make the peace between 
the little Christian and the great Mussulman States, they assigned 
all the plains, all the desirable country of any kind to the Turk, and 
gave the rocks to the freemen. The Powers varied the complexion 
of their grace ; Russia alone was invariably kind, but not too kind ; 
England contemptuous, incredulous of any good in enchained Chris- 
tians; but Austria, always malignant, always the enemy of all 
freedom, was, if possible, a more rancorous foe of any emancipation 
in that country which, from the days of the wars with the Turk and 
the recoil of Islam from the walls of Vienna, she has looked on as her 
eventual possession. Austria was, and still is, the most implacable 
opponent of such an extension of Greece as shall make it an efficient 
member of the European family. A power that exists by injustice 
must always desire weak neighbours, and Austrian intrigues and 
diplomacy were always exerted to weaken Greece. 

Of course, it was not to be expected in the days when Republican- 
ism was counted the natural enemy of social order, that the demo- 
cratic constitution of the Greek should find anything corresponding 
to it in the institutions which the Powers would permit to become 
established. Capo d’Istria was a capable man, who understood the 
Greeks, and might have brought a kind of republic into successful 
operation ; he was, therefore, assassinated, and the evidence points 
rather to Austrian instigation than to any other political influence. The 
independence of Greece was tolerated as a compromise between 
humanity and diplomacy, but good care was taken to do nothing 
that might make Greece successful. The whole world knows the 
negotiations of the Greeks with Prince Leopold, and how in the end 
Otho of Bavaria, a typical petty despot, was put to lead the most 
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democratic race in existence into monarchical ways. Greece was 
young and sanguine, like a boy who has just inherited a large estate, 
and ready to accept anything and sign any mortgage, note-of-hand, 
or other obligation. So the despotism was accepted with the usurers. 
Loans, the most onerous that any government ever accepted, were 
joyfully accepted ; institutions which were like an iron cage to the 
nation were embraced with enthusiasm, and the country, bankrupt 
and revolutionized in advance, entered on its existence like a child 
escaping from its leading-strings. Poverty, financial dishonour, 
insurrection, and the disfavour of all Europe, waited on it from its 
bloody weaning. A prosperous national life was from the beginning 
denied it ; let us in common justice not judge too harshly this child 
of oppression, cast into the great highway of nations with the hatred 
or contempt of all its protectors, and the friendship of no fellow- 
nation in all Christendom. Poor, derided, and bullied from the 
first, how should it in fifty years become a nation among nations ? 
The shrewdest and most markedly intellectual people in Europe are 
put under the guidance of a petty despot, or a raw lad, and told to 
prosper on nothing! 

The one great virtue in Greek character—its irrepressible indi- 
vidualism, instead of being employed as a force was suppressed as an 
explosive. In the face of all history, which showed that the Greek 
had never been able to exist under a centralized government, that 
his political vitality was always in proportion to his decentralization, 
and that Hellas never was an unity, but a loose confederation of 
self-governing States, Greece was centralized, and all the facilities of 
corruption which an unpopular sovereign could gather and employ 
were set at once to corrupt the national character, which was always 
in possible revolt against the monarchy, and probably always will be. 
In the undeveloped and plastic state of the civic man, the individu- 
ality which becomes personal ambition might have become, and 
naturally would have become, in the exaltation which follows long 
periods of heroism and abnegation, under the heading of a wise and 
noble leader, developed into a civic virtue. Otho, by using men for 
his own purposes regardless of the true development of the nation, 
like any little German despot, found the bad men better than the 
good ; self-sacrifice and disinterested patriotism were not unknown 
—they are not now unknown, even in Athens—but they were un- 
profitable, for what was wanted was what vulgar courts always want, 
men to flatter and serve, and the ambitious could only run that way. 
Then it must be remembered that most of the men who had borne a 
prominent part in the struggles of the Greeks were reared in the old 
despotic ideas of the Turkish régime. Some of them survive still, 
chieftains or members of the old Klephtic bands, who bore the brunt 
of the war with the Turks, and whose character was utterly unfitted 
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to the working of a system of even partial self-government. The 
whole population had been reared in the ideas of pasha government, 
and had no conception of a system of law which should weigh on 
ruler and ruled alike. These chiefs of districts remained chiefs after 
the emancipation ; they were capable of making trouble for the king, 
and so he employed them, ideas and all, not the wisest and best, or 
fittest to govern, but those who served him best; and as he was of 
that school of kings whose motto is /’état ¢’est moi, and as his rule and 
character were utterly antipathetic to the Greeks, it may be imagined 
that the men he gathered about him were not those of whom a State 
is made. The redeeming points of Otho were that he had a certain 
kingly ambition, and understood the German traditions of empire. 
How often in these later days I have heard the most patriotic Greeks, 
even those who had helped to drive him away, say, ‘‘ Ah! if we only 
had Otho back again ! ” 

This overweening individuality, which is so potent a force in the 
individual Greek, became under the circumstances of the new 
national life, as it had been more or less in the old, an organic 
weakness. Under great pressure of danger from without it was a 
concentrated force, and saved the State by its exaltation; but, that 
pressure removed, it generally degenerated into personal ambition and 
imperilled the state by its extravagance, as it, to this day, often de- 
grades and disgraces it. The Greek abroad is generally an earnest 
patriot, contributing freely to the needs of the great crises of his 
country, and the country is full of the great benefactions of the 
foreign colonies, beneficent institutions of all kinds which confound 
the traveller, in so poor a land, the Greek at home———but to avoid 
generalizations which would be odious, and because there are to my 
personal knowledge many Greeks at home of whom any civilization 
might be proud, I will only sketch the Government which has grown 
out of the ill-directed personal ambition, acted upon on one side by 
the inevitable corruption of an over-centralized government, and on 
the other by universal suffrage conferred on a people ignorant of 
the first principles of political organization or economy. 

In Greek politics there are no parties, which means simply that 
there are no principles at stake in the direction of government. The 
single chamber elected by universal suffrage is divided into as many 
cliques as there happen to be men capable of forming partisans by 
their talents or personal influence. Each of these chiefs, little or great, 
aspires to be a minister—possibly prime minister, and the whole 
struggle in parliament is to form combinations which shall resist 
spontaneous disintegration. A chief in the opposition victorious 
to-day, not finding his ambitions satisfied in the new ministry, goes 
into the new opposition; the changes are kaleidoscopic. The utmost 
force and resources of a new government are tasked to gain the 
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influence which is necessary to keep up its majority. The appliances 
are various: amongst the most legitimate are reckoned the distribu- 
tion of places; hence the civil service is a caricature of that in the 
United States of America, such a caricature as might be expected 
from a poor country with few openings and many anxious to enter 
into them, and a government that is never sure of its existence 
during a week of the session of the Chamber. The whole parlia- 
mentary existence of every government is passed in a struggle to 
keep in, and the whole activity of the opposition exercised to upset 
the ministry—not on any question of principle or public policy, but 
to get into its place. The nomarchs, eparchs, custom-house officers, 
&e., &., go out with the men who appointed them, and the whole 
influence of all the officials is employed by various kinds of pressure 
to keep the elections “ straight,” and that of the ex-officials to make 
them go crooked, and between one and the other the fever of office- 
holding burns away the civic life. Nothing can be more disastrous 
to the purity of popular government than the making the elections 
turn on place-holding, which is pro tanto bribery of the worst kind ; 
and in Greece this goes so far that I was told after the last election 
that in one commune even the school-mistress had been dismissed in 
favour of another who could control a vote. The evil works two 
ways—firstly making corruption a controlling civic power; and, 
secondly, preventing any economical administration or official effi- 
‘clency, besides tending to multiplication of places without regard 
to the needs of the country. At Ithaca I was told that the island 
had had a new eparch on an average once in six months since the 
annexation, and in one case the man newly appointed had not reached 
his post before his successor was following him. It is of course im- 
possible for any government to carry on public works of any import- 
ance, when before the necessary preparatory studies are completed 
every official concerned may be out of office. At Port Vathy I was 
told that necessary works on the port had been begged for in vain 
for several years. Ifthe deputy from Vathy was in opposition, the 
Government paid no attention to his demands; if with the Govern- 
ment, he was not so long enough to have the work done, or he was 
so absorbed in preparation for the next election that nothing could 
be attended to till after that. In the United States the danger of 
such a system—great even there—is modified by the fact that the 
Government lasts always four years at least, and by the decentraliza- 
tion which takes the control of all the purely State interests out of 
the sphere of the congressional elections, to leave the regulation of them 
with the people of the States. On the Greek system good govern- 
ment would be impossible even in the United States, with all their 
wealth and popular energy. What can we expect of a country poor 
by nature, and in which the competitors for positions where intelli- 
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gence is more requisite than physical industry, are more numerous 
in proportion to the places to be filled than in any other country in 
the world? What we find is that there is a horde of office-holders 
of all grades, ill paid, and with every temptation to eke out miserable 
incomes by means which neither conduce to the interests of the 
exchequer nor to public morality. Except the Turkish, I doubt if 
there is in Europe a custom-house service so corrupt as the Greek: 
when I say that the American is in very much the same condition, 
I shall not be accused of partiality or prejudice. 

Let us go down to the root of the matter at once. We have a 
people of great natural intelligence, shrewd to perceive its own per- 
sonal advantages, without the slightest political education, of whom 
the greatest foible is self-assertion to a degree that makes sub- 
ordination and discipline in any department difficult, generally poor 
and generally ambitious to escape from manual labour into the com- 
fortable and serene life of place-holding (in which, however, they 
are not in the least singular), with an hereditary contempt for 
mechanical occupations and manufactures of most kinds. We give 
these people universal suffrage, and throw them into the hands of 
the successors of those demagogues who kept Athens in anarchy and 
disaster from the days of Menestheus down; and from this fire and 
straw we expect a government to come out! There are deputies 
and ministers worthy of a better combination, but taken as a whole 
this single Chamber, elected directly by the people, dismissable at 
the will of the ministry (and I remember one case where the king 
not only dismissed a ministry which did not please him, but dissolved 
the Chamber because it would not support his new nominees, and 
held to the dismissed ministry), with no Conservative check, and 
open to every abuse of democracy, is only a caricature of parlia- 
mentary institutions, and is an incubus on the prosperity of Greece 
which no popular virtue could resist. It is a combination of the 
weaknesses of monarchical and republican institutions, and the 
stronger it succeeds in making itself, the worse for the country. The 
elections in Greece are schools of violence and illegality ; the rewards 
for services in them extend to immunity from punishment for crime, 
and conferring of posts of honour and profit on the most unscru- 
pulous agents in the land; and the elections themselves, except in 
the cities and centres of intelligence, are no indication of the opinions 
of the constituency, if indeed those can be said to have opinions who 
have not the remotest idea of any policy whatever. It is not unknown 
that a candidate obnoxious to the ministry for the time being has 
been kept out by the simple device of the functionaries forcibly pre- 
venting him from placing an urn for his ballots in the voting place, 
or that his adherents were prevented from coming to vote by 
armed bands or regular soldiery. It is not very long ago that a 
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zealous agent in one of the islands, several times convicted and 
punished for felonious acts, was rewarded by a prefecture on the 
mainland: a jail-bird made governor of a province to reward him 
for his successful mediation in the elections! It was perfectly well 
known that brigandage was, until the Marathon massacre, employed 
by certain prominent and influential deputies, of whom several were, 
now and then, ministers, to secure their elections; and that the 
persons of well-known brigands were, in consequence, secure from 
molestation, and the institution of brigandage was secure from 
extinction. To the intelligent and really patriotic part of the 
population these practices were as odious as to Englishmen, 
but the masses of the agricultural population of Greece are no 
more able to see the harm of Klephtism than the good of elective 
purity and independence. The inhabitants of the district to which 
the above-alluded-to felon prefect was sent, rose in revolt, and refused 
to admit him, and the ministry were obliged to yield, and find him 
another place. They made him inspector of prisons on the prin- 
ciple of setting a thief to watch thieves, I suppose. The people are 
better than their government. 

Of course the great object of such an assembly must be the con- 
sulting the interests of their constituents, or what they can be per- 
suaded are their interests. It is not only with the ignorant 
that the wildest and most irrational notions of politics obtain, but 
more or less with the whole people. Even of the most intelligent 
and best-educated of the people of Athens, one finds some whose ideas 
of political possibilities and practicabilities are of the most visionary, 
even to the dream of Greece some day coming into the inheritance 
of the Byzantine Empire—the grand idea, the day-dream of Alnaschar. 
The natural exaltation and enthusiasm of the Greek temperament 
when directed on politics, the great passion of the whole race, rapidly 
carries it out of the range of common sense—the ideal, the imagina- 
tive potentiality of the subject dazzle the vision, and the necessary 
and humble preliminaries are overlooked in their obscurity. There 
is no practical common-sense either in Greek legislation or political 
administration. Great schemes are more attractive than petty details. 
In the last Epirote affair the army was collected on the frontiers of 
Acarnania, formidable enough in number, but no one had thought of 
the commissariat or transportation, and if it had crossed the frontier 
it would have been obliged to retreat in a week for want of food. 
There is no rank and file; every man who gets into politics (and 
they are few who can read and write who do not) is anxious to 
become prime minister; and there is a saying of the army—“ So 
many soldiers, so many generals;” “all officers, and no rank and 
file;”’ there is no disposition to settle down to the indispensable 
mastery of details, and working up from the bottom. This is in part 
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due to the crowding and impatient individuality which I have pointed 
out, and which evades discipline and subordination; and in part to 
the sanguine and enthusiastic nature of the people, which sees the 
far off and unattainable as near, but does not see at all the difficulties 
at their feet. 

Of course under such conditions a centralized government must be 
a failure, because it can never be strong to control or concentrated to 
act, and because it must in all over-centralized governments be the 
case that remote affairs are neglected and go wrong. The present 
Government of Greece is a failure, not only because it isa weak and 
disorderly Government, but because, though Athens is well-policed, 
orderly, and clean, the provinces complain with a growing discontent 
that they are taxed and uncared for; prevented from doing their 
own works, and having none done for them. Athens is so busy with 
its own struggles that it can pay no attention to remote districts. 
In the feverish clutch of the personal ambitions of the ministers and 
deputies at the capital, individual or provincial liberty stands a poor 
chance of respect. The men in power will neglect no appliance 
to keep out those who are out, and as history repeats itself, Greeks 
who really love their country should read the record of those 
internecine struggles by which in olden times Greece lost all her 
liberties. Every extension of the present system by annexation of 
new states will aggravate the difficulties until the whole system 
breaks down in anarchy or revolution. Ministry follows ministry, 
and the hot disputants for power do not see or seem to care that 
bankruptcy is following bankruptcy, and that no human Government 
in this unstable condition is fit to meet the dangers of a war or able 
to establish a sound and healthy administration in peace. They 
claim the heritage of Constantinople : one part of it they have, for the 
sects and parties of Byzantium were so absorbed in their party 
quarrels as not to know when the Turks had taken the city. 

As a friend of Greece, as especially an admirer of its courageous, 
indomitable, and warm-hearted people, not blind to its vices, but 
knowing that its virtues far surpass them—if those of any people 
can be said to do so—I ask myself the question others have asked 
me and will ask now, What can be done, if Greece is in this 
desperate condition, to make her fit for the new responsibilities 
Europe proposes to bestow on her? The answer is in one word— 
decentralization—a radical change of the constitution to one on the 
Swiss plan, with the fullest administrative liberty to the commune, 
entire abandonment of the system of nomarchs, re-establishment of 
the original States as provinces, and the remission of the provincial 
affairs to elective provincial governments—in short, the most com- 
plete separation of the general Government at Athens from the 
affairs of the country consistent with keeping a firm federal bond, 
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the maintenance of the army, navy, and diplomacy under a common 
direction ; and as far as possible the removal of the central adminis- 
tration and the civil service from the vicissitudes of an ignorant 
universal suffrage or unseasonable changes. 

That the Government is not strong enough to bring about com- 
plete assimilation is shown by the fact that it has been obliged to 
leave the Ionian Islands in the condition in most respects in 
which it got them. It has never been able to establish uniform 
taxation, or to abrogate special local laws or institutions. It has 
generally planted the seeds of great provincial discontent when it has 
done anything in the way of centralization there. In a voyage 
through the Ionian archipelago last springtime I found everywhere 
evidence of increasing discontent with the Government of Athens, 
and a growing regret for English rule as well as a contempt for 
Athenian law. Ten years ago I could find nothing of the kind. 
And not only from the islands, but from almost every part of 
Greece where I have been or where I have friends, I hear the same 
growing complaint against the absorption by the Government of the 
liberties and prosperity of the provinces, and the same outcry 
against over-centralization. Even the poor semblance of municipal 
liberty is not respected, for the demarch or mayor, though elective, 
is utterly powerless for good, as he cannot even construct a road 
without the consent of the Central Government, while even illegal 
infringement of the prerogatives of the head of the municipality are 
not uncommon. As to the elections, woe to the demarch who acts 
against the will of the ministry ! 

The plan of the constitution is utterly unfitted to the people, so 
that were illegality under it absolutely prevented, it would still be 
destructive to the national development, for it converts what is the 
greatest element of strength in the Greek character into an injury 
to the general good. The most honest and upright of legislators 
could never bring such a constitution into conformity with the 
Greek genius; while, if I may believe the Greeks themselves, the 
majority of the men who must work the constitution are the worst 
of demagogues, in whom personal passions and personal advan- 
tages are the substantial ends of political life. And this state of 
things will become worse with territorial extension. New provinces 
and richer (and they must be richer than the actual Greece, for 
nothing else except Montenegro is so poor) will only be new incite- 
ments to the greed of place-holders. These petty praetors in petto 
will burn for new provinces. The oppression of the pashas they 
will replace is not to be feared, but corruption and dishonest greed 
may do as much harm, and the new provinces will become the 
reward of partizanship and not of capacity. Greek nature is, after 
all, very human nature, and this has always been the rule with all 
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delegates of a practically irresponsible power, whether praetors, 
satraps, pashas, prefects, or carpet-bagging governors, such as the 
subjugation of the Southern States developed. The larger the State 
and the field of corruption, the stronger the greed of the possessors 
of power and the worse their use of it. 

Besides the positive harm of this centralization in repressing per- 
sonal, municipal, and provincial activity, i.c. abrogating the highest 
qualifications of the Greek for progress, it has the other grave 
aspect of being utterly useless for any good. Negatively and posi- 
tively it is equally pernicious. A strongly centralized government 
is good with a lawless population, with a turbulent and rebellious 
nation, or one which is too ignorant to appreciate the necessity of 
Government, but the Greek is neither the one nor the other. It is, 
with the single exception of brigandage (a survival of an heroic age 
when the Klepht was the national hero), one of the most law-abiding 
races in the world, one of the most orderly in its personal relations with 
the community, as it is one of the most refractory to oppression and 
personal aggression. So far as his perception of the beneficial effects 
of law goes, the Greek obeys it from the good sense and innate good- 
fellowship of his nature. Beyond that he pays no attention to it, 
and the extent of obedience to law that obtains throughout the 
country is due to this trait, and not to any force of legal restraint 
possessed by the Government. A law that does not meet the 
common-sense of the people remains a dead letter, and it would be 
folly for the Government to attempt to enforce it. A central autho- 
rity might carry successfully the charges of purely federal objects— 
army, navy, diplomacy, the systematization of law concerning the rela- 
tions of the communities one with another, &c. But when a govern- 
ment as weak as the Greek must always be, undertakes to carry the 
load it now flounders under, a break-down, general or partial, is inevit- 
able. Leave the rustic to attend (since the withdrawal of universal 
suffrage seems impracticable) to the care of rustic interests in rural 
communes, and let his political influence end there as far as prac- 
ticable. Education and experience of the consequences of his own 
errors will bring him in time into the better perception of his 
higher political relations, and to them he must be left; no constitu- 
tion borrowed from Gallic needs, or absolutism from Slavonic, will 
ever make the Greek anything but what he is—a difficult creature 
to drive when he does not see the way. 

Decentralization will remove the great objection to enlargement of 
the kingdom, and will even make it practicable to a greater extent 
than will be found possible under the present form of government. 
It will permit the new provinces to come in with their local adminis- 
tration unchanged, and it is a curious fact that under the Turkish 
rule the municipal liberty is much greater than in the kingdom of 
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Greece. There is a great and very substantial danger that in 
annexing a population so large and so habituated to that particular 
kind of liberty which will be denied it by the Greek constitution, 
Greece may find itself in the position of a gun that fires a shot 
heavier than itself—the gun will go farther than the shot. If, for 
instance, Crete were to come, as the Greeks all hope it will, into the 
assembly of Greek states, and the islanders, accustomed to an extra- 
ordinary amount of provincial independence, and even to an insular 
autonomy within certain limits, were to experience the operation of 
a Greek administration with nomarchs appointed from Athens, &c., 
&c., lam certain that two years would not elapse without a revolution 
and a separation. And the plain truth is, that Crete is to-day 
better and more intelligently governed than the Hellenic kingdom 
has ever been, and is, indeed, a model of government for populations 
so situated. 

Decentralization is the remedy, but how to apply it? I have 
heard suggestions that the protecting Powers might insist on such 
modifications as they think necessary, but nobody is so refractory to 
a compulsion from without as the Greek ; he must be left to himself 
and the consequences of his wisdom or unwisdom; but the Powers 
have assumed, with justice, a right to demand from Greece the most 
complete liberty of conscience to all the inhabitants of the annexed 
districts (an utterly useless if just provision, as the Greek is of a 
tolerance not known to most Westerns ; the only thing which is not 
tolerated is proselytism) ; and a guarantee to the new provinces of all 
their municipal and provincial liberty and autonomy would lay the 
foundations of a confederation to which Greece must accede, or, as a 
Cretan chief said to me, ‘it will be Greece which will be annexed, 
not we ;”’ and this would, in course of time, bring in all the islands, 
and possibly all the Greek-speaking tribes of Albania, if not the 
whole of that people, as there is no nucleus of national organization 
amongst the Skipetars. Under an Athenian rule they can never be 
brought. 

In the opinion I have here expressed I am not alone. Most 
intelligent Greeks whom I know, and with whom I have conversed 
on the matter, agree with me heartily ; when once the ball is set 
rolling many will help it on, but the difficulty of action lies in the 
tenacity with which the actual possessors of power, the Assembly, 
will contest any proposition to modify their prerogatives. The 
formalities which surround any proposition to amend the Greek 
constitution are so complex that I doubt if any probable organization 
to effect the reform would succeed, without some extraneous induce- 
ment, in overcoming the obstructive force certain to be employed. 
This inducement might easily be given by the conditional annexa- 


tion of the provinces proposed to be added—conditions I have indi- 
cated. 
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Here and not in any extension of territory lies the remedy for the 
ills which afflict Greece. Extension of territory will only exaggerate 
the present evils, because the Government as it is now constituted 
cannot carry its present load, much less work with its load doubled. 
The people, however well-disposed, cannot assist, because nothing is 
left for the people to do; every municipality, instead of relieving 
the central government of a part of the charge of affairs, is an 
addition to the burthen. I should be much surprised if a consider- 


able war did not develope a revolution which might be more complete 
than is desirable. 


W. J. Srimiman. 
[ PostscriPv. | 


Since writing the above, I find in a file of letters from the 
historian Finlay, one of the truest and wisest friends Greece ever 
had, the following observations, apropos of the Cretan insur- 
rection :—- 


“ Athens, March 9th, 1867.—My dear Mr. Stillman,—The affairs of 
Crete are gradually proving that you were the true prophet. Inter- 
vention is now direct and decided, and the publication of the advice 
which France gave the Porte gives the Cretans rights on which 
they can take up their stand against emperors and governments. 
But I still think it would be their best policy to trust more to their 
right than their diplomacy, and make good their liberty, as the 
Wallachians did, before settling their union with Greece. 

“There are two separate questions of importance. One is, How 
the liberties of the Cretans are to be ensured? and the other, How a 
strong Greek state can be created in the Levant ? 

“The first, I think, is the business of the Cretans ; and at present 
they would perhaps act wisely by leaving to the care of the govern- 
ments and nations who have the power to act, all measures connected 
with the other. 

«.... You have seen that diplomatists talk of self-government 
as a means of settling the affairs of Crete. On that subject your 
knowledge of the population would be of great value. The diplo- 
matists who talk glibly of self-government have frequently very 
hazy ideas of what it really signifies. In America it exists on the 
basis of administration in the rural districts as well as the towns. 


In England it can only be said to exist in the towns. It means, of 


course, when the people elect their executive officers as well as their 
councillors, and where election by the people can only be terminated 
or annulled by law. It is a government in localities, based on 
perfect independence of the central executive, but in the strictest 
dependence on the law—an administration by elected mayors, not of 
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nominated mayors; government by the agents of the people instead 
of government by prefects, the agents of central authority. Now 
this self-government appears to me alone capable of raising the 
Greeks from Mexican anarchy or Gallic despotism. My experience 
in Greece—and in former days I was a provincial councillor in Attica 
and presided at elections of the mayor of Athens as a member of the 
electoral college — persuades me that the Greeks are peculiarly 
prepared for self-government. ... . My theoretical knowledge 
leads me to think that the greater the liberty (clearly defined) the 
surer the order. But of one thing I have no doubt, the demo- 
gerontes or demarchs elected by the people must not be liable to 
suspension or removal by the pasha. I intended to give an account 
of my views on the necessity of framing a strong Greek state, but I 
have no time, or this letter would be too late for the post. How the 
thing could be done without an able king is a question. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ @rorcE Fintay.” 


“ Athens, February 18th, 1867. ... . The Greeks have a strong 
feeling of nationality, but they are very deficient in power as a 
nation, because they will not adopt national institutions. They 
think their orthodox Church and their ancient Greek grammar are 
enough for their national existence, and I am far from denying their 
power, but they might observe that the Russians beat them in 
orthodox piety, and the Germans in grammatical knowledge. Neither 
orthodoxy nor literature, as centuries prove, will serve as a founda- 
tion for political power, which must be founded on a national organi- 
zation binding society together by a national army, or by parochial, 
municipal, and provincial institutions. The Greeks think a central 
government everything, and overlook that a free State requires 
citizens to perform local duties in the commonwealth as well as to 
exercise political privileges. Hence, order and organization are 
anti-Greek, and whatever demands their existence to ensure success, 
generally fails in Greek hands unless an individual can do the work. 
But on this subject I know I am tiresome, for I have spent my life 
in preaching the necessity of establishing a system of free institu- 
tions to organize the nation, and give the power of national action, 
which might be great, while the governmental action of a Greek 
State must be small as long as it lives by protection and not political 
vitality. The extension of Greece before the Greeks organize a 
system of free institutions would in all probability turn them over 
to some foreign despot, chosen by European cabinets for their own 
convenience. ... . 

“T must now conclude, and ask your pardon for troubling you 
with my despairing views. You must take into account that I am 
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an old man, disappointed with the progress which Greece has 
hitherto made in laying the foundation of free institutions in the 
East. SoI hope you will overlook my exercising the egotistical 
garrulity of old age at your expense. 
« Believe me, nevertheless, yours truly, 
“ GrorGE Fintay.” 


In the June number of this Review I saw, and read, an article by 
a Conservative, upbraiding Mr. Gladstone for his having accused 
Austria of wishing to annex the little Balkan tribes, and then for 
having made an apology to the Austrian ambassador on securing 
from him an assurance that the Emperor of Austria had no such 
ambition or intention. I don’t mean to defend Mr. Gladstone—it 
would be an impertinence on my part; and Ido not quite under- 
stand whether the Conservative found fault with the accusation or the 
apology. But as I had the honour to have in the same number of the 
Review in which the Conservative’s article appeared, some notions 
on the subject of the extension of Austria, and assumed that the 
object of the two-headed eagle was (as all the world knows that it is) to 
go to the Augean and absorb all the minor nationalities and branches 
of nationalities between, I take the opportunity of recurring to the 
subject to point out that until Mr. Gladstone took up the subject, and 
came into a position to make his views on the subject of importance 
to Austria and Europe, no Austrian official ever cared to disguise 
the general intention of all that was official in Austria, of assuming 
the heirship of Turkey, and annexing those provinces. This inten- 
tion was openly avowed, and was the cause of intense antagonism 
on the part of the Hungarians, who refused to be swallowed up in a 
realm so vast and heterogeneous. It was especially manifested by 
acts—in the taking possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
the attempt to occupy Novi Bazar as a point only of value for 
ulterior operations ; and still more unequivocally in the nefarious and 
infamous seizure of Spizza, which had been taken by assault by the 
Montenegrins ; an act which, though sanctioned by the pliant accom- 
plices of Austria in the Berlin Congress, was none the less the act of 
Austria alone as positively responsible, and was the most shameful 
and cowardly act of injustice even of all that Austria has been guilty 
of towards other and weaker nations. The sole reason for Austria’s 
wishing to govern Spizza was that it was a strong defensive position 
for the new territory acquired by Montenegro, and the only one, as 
against Austria, which the principality had taken. The stipulation 
that Austria was to possess the right of way across all territory 
acquired by Montenegro, was another and even more unmistakeable 
proof of the fixed intention of Austria to go farther, because that 
right of way could only be available for the conquest of Montenegro or 
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the occupation of Albania. An Austrian official, who has been em- 
ployed in all the late Balkan operations, said to me in 1876: “ We 
may leave Montenegro independent, but we must put a girdle around 
it ;” ze. enclose it in Austrian territory. No one who has been in 
intercourse with Austrian officials during the last five years, and who 
knows anything of the history of Austria for the last fifty, can have 
a shadow of doubt that Austria did intend, and does still intend, to 
go to Salonica and, if possible, to Constantinople. That any man, 
even a diplomat, should disayow any such intention must have been 
such a surprise to Mr. Gladstone that I can quite understand that, 
accustomed to deal with people whose word is binding, he should 
have been surprised into believing that something had been said 
which he might accept as a renunciation of Austrian progress. It 
would be a mistake. Austria never renounces. It is not a govern- 
ment or a State; it is not an emperor or a reichsrath, or any other 
form of parliament which governs, but a bureaucracy, and bureau- 
cracies have no souls, no honour, no humanity, no religion, no 
responsibility ; escape all the responsibilities which weigh on indi- 
viduals or ministers, and all the dangers which menace sovereigns. 
Nobody can have a right to disavow anything on the part of a 
bureaucracy. Mr. Gladstone might be justified in accepting the 
disavowal of the Emperor of Austria, but the Austrian Emperor is 
not even his own master; he is only an instrument in the hands of a 
bloodless, soulless organization, which is a survival of the days when 
all human rights were hidden behind the clouds that veil Divine 
justice. 

My article on Austria above alluded to was out of hand before 
Mr. Gladstone made either of his speeches, and while the appearances 
were, to my apprehension, that the Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
were likely to remain in power another term of years; and my pre- 
vision that Austria would absorb the Balkan Slav States was based 
on the reasonable conviction that England would, under Conservative 
auspices, remain, as she had been, the contented tail of the Bismarck- 
Bureaucracy combination—a position which effectually secured the 
subjugation of all the Balkans by the said combination. The acces- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone, and the successful carrying out of his policy, 
ought to insure that if Austria goes further it will be as the head of 
a confederation of independent States, but no longer either as 
empire or bureaucracy. Such a solution would remove the greatest 
danger which threatens the peace of Europe. Other dangers remain, 
but that was most imminent. 
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Tue crimson leafage fires the lawn, 
The piled hydrangeas blazing glow ; 
How blue the vault of breezy dawn 
Illumes the Atlantic’s crested snow ! 
*Twixt sea and sands how fair to ride 
Through whispering airs a starlit way, 
And watch those flashing towers divide 
Heaven’s darkness from the darkling bay ! 


Ah, friend, how vain their pedant’s part, 
Their hurrying toils how idly spent, 
How have they wronged the gentler heart 
Which thrills the awakening continent, 
Who have not learnt on this bright shore 
What sweetness issues from the strong, 
Where flowerless forest, cataract-roar, 
Have found a blossom and a song! 


Ah, what imperial force of fate 

Links our one race in high emprize ! 
Nor aught. henceforth can separate 

Those glories mingling as they rise ; 
For one in heart, as one in speech, 

At last have Child and Mother grown,— 
Fair Figures! honouring each in each 

A beauty kindred with her own. 


Through English eyes more calmly soft 

Looks from grey deeps the appealing charm; 
Reddens on English cheeks more oft 

The rose of innocent alarm :— 
Our old-world heart more gravely feels, 

Has learnt more force, more self-control ; 
For us through sterner music peals 

The full accord of soul and soul. 


But ah, the life, the smile untaught, 
The floating presence feathery-fair ! 

The eyes and aspect that have caught 
The brilliance of Columbian air ! 
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A LETTER FROM NEWPORT. 


No oriole through the forest flits 
More sheeny-plumed, more gay and free ; 
On no nymph’s marble forehead sits 
Proudlier a glad virginity. 


So once the Egyptian, gravely bold, 
Wandered the Ionian folk among, 
Heard from their high Letéon rolled 
That song the Delian maidens sung ; 
Danced in his eyes the dazzling gold, 
For with his voice the tears had sprung,— 
“They die not, these! they wax not old, 
They are ever-living, ever-young ! ” 


Spread then, great land! thine arms afar, 
Thy golden harvests westward roll ; 
Banner with banner, star with star, 
Ally the tropics and the pole ;— 
There glows no gem than these more bright 
From ice to fire, from sea to sea ; 
Blossoms no fairer flower to light 
Through all thine endless empery. 


And thou come hither, friend! thou too 
Their kingdom enter as a boy ; 
Fed with their glorious youth renew 
Thy dimmed prerogative of joy :— 
Come with small question, little thought, 
Through thy worn veins what pulse shall flow, 
With what regrets, what fancies fraught, 
Shall silver-footed summer go :— 


If round one fairest face shall meet 
Those many dreams of many fair, 

And wandering homage seek the feet 
Of one sweet queen, and linger there ; 

Or if strange winds betwixt be driven, 
Unvoyageable oceans foam, 

Nor this new earth, this airy heaven, 
For thy sad heart can find a home. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 


Newport, R. I., Sept., 1879. 

















EXPERIMENTS IN PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. 


THE results of the sales to tenants under the Church Act have been 
very frequently referred to in connection with the subject of what is 
commonly known as a peasant proprietary. The success of the 
Church Commissioners has been asserted by some and questioned by 
others. The discord of opinion as to this appears to arise from a 
difference in the meaning which the two parties attach to the word 
“success.” The Church Commissioners have been successful without 
doubt in selling rapidly a large number of their farms to the occu- 
piers ; those who deny their success apparently mean that they have 
not succeeded in making a sudden and perceptible addition to the 
prosperity, thrift, contentment, loyalty, and patriotism of those who 
have been assisted in exchanging their status of tenancy for one of 
ownership. Success in this latter sense ought not certainly to be 
claimed, nor can it yet have been attained in any great and clearly 
apparent degree, seeing that most of these purchasers have not been 
owners of their farms for more than five years; that with the excep- 
tion of 20 per cent. who bought by paying the whole purchase-money 
down, most of them began their career as owners burdened with a 
debt to the State, and had to incur very heavy legal expenses in con- 
nection with their purchases. I do not know whether there are any 
enthusiasts who think that these new owners are to be at once rege- 
nerated and transformed in all their habits, pecuniary circumstances, 
and character by becoming suddenly and unexpectedly proprietors 
in fee; if so, I have not met them, nor do I entertain such Utopian 
expectations myself. They have, however, an incentive to thrift and 
industry which they had not before; and their ownership should be 
a factor in the production of contentment and loyalty to the State. 

The number of peasant proprietors created by the Church and 
Land Acts is, I believe, between 6,000 and 7,000. It is impossible 
to ascertain the number accurately, because in the case of sales under 
the Church Act it is known that in some cases the tenant to whom 
the offer of pre-emption was made assigned his right to another per- 
son who really bought, although the tenant remained in occupation 
of the farm. The best estimate I can make of the actual bona-fide 
sales to Church tenants is that over 5,000 persons have become 
owners of their holdings either by absolute purchase, or subject to a 
mortgage which is repayable by an annuity for ten, twenty, or thirty- 
two years, or subject only to payment of the interest at 4 per cent. 
on the loan, but with power to pay off the loan at any time either 
wholly or partially in small sums of £5, £10, and upwards. 
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The tenants on the Church Lands were as a rule very small occu- 
piers, the average rent of their farms being £12. Their holdings 
were much below the average size and value of holdings in all Ire- 
land, the average rateable value of which is about £20. The Church 
Lands were usually more highly rented, and the tenants were on the 
whole a poorer and less prosperous set of men than the tenants on ordi- 
nary private estates. I may refer in confirmation of this to the evidence 
of Mr. John Vernon, one of the largest and most experienced land- 
agents in Ireland, who has a wide and varied knowledge of the 
country, being also a landowner in Ulster, a railway director, and ex- 
governor of the Bank of Ireland. In his evidence to the Select 
Committee in 1877 on the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act, he 
said (Q. 3965 and ff.), “The glebe lands as a whole are worse 
tenanted, and fully as highly rented, if not more highly rented, than 
most adjacent properties. I should say they were let higher than 
large estatesadjacent to them. The holdings are smaller—generally, 
I should say, an inferior class of property.” 

This state of things was naturally to be expected. The clerical 
landlords were merely life tenants; they had no family connection 
with the tenants, no family traditions or tie with the glebe estate to 
preserve. It was often the practice that each incumbent as he suc- 
ceeded raised the rents; they had no object in spending money in 
improvements, and the tenants naturally felt less secure than they 
would on an hereditary estate. The consequence was that, as Mr. 
Vernon stated, and as my experience showed me, the glebe lands 
were a decidedly inferior class of property. The greater part of them 
were in the north and north-west, comprising large tracts of pour, 
elevated, moory, and mountainous land in counties Fermanagh, 
Tyrone, Derry, Donegal, Armagh, and Cavan. The number of 
tenants holding from year to year or by terminable leases on the 
property dealt with was about 9,000; of which, as I have said, I 
believe 5,000 have bought rural holdings, including under this term 
not only farms, but cabins and small plots in country villages. 

By the Irish Church Act each lessee or tenant was entitled to have 
an offer of his holding at a fixed price before it was offered for sale to 
the public. The average price obtained from the tenants was over 
twenty-three times the rent, which is somewhat higher than the 
average price of fee-simple property in the public market. The reasons 
for this were as follows. 1st. The duty of the Church Commissioners 
was to obtain the best possible price for their property; the creation 
of an occupying proprietary was incidental and subordinate. 2nd. 
They offered most of their property for sale during the years 1873- 
4-5-6, when the greatest prosperity prevailed. 3rd. Purchasers were 
enabled to buy on paying down only one-fourth of the price, and leav- 
ing the balance out on mortgage at 4 per cent. 4th. The price was 
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fixed once and for all by the Commissioners ; there was no appeal ; 
the tenant had to buy or lose his opportunity ; therefore could not 
avail himself of the usual higgling that occurs in most private sales. 

I may sum up this by saying that the Church tenants were usually 
poor and struggling farmers, occupying an inferior and neglected 
class of property ; and that assisted by a loan, where desired, of three- 
fourths of the purchase-money, they paid a very high price for their 
holdings. In addition to this high price they had to pay the costs 
of their conveyances and mortgages, which were unnecessarily high, 
amounting, in some cases, to 30 per cent. on the purchase-money. 
How did these poor tenants buy and pay these heavy expenses as 
well? By very great efforts, sacrifices, and exercise of a remarkable 
thrift, which is common among small Irish farmers, but for which 
they have not obtained credit with those who have not an intimate 
personal acquaintance with them. Some few had money by them, 
hardly earned and carefully saved; some sold their stock; others 
borrowed from friends, neighbours, solicitors, and money-lenders, 
occasionally getting the loan without any interest, in other cases 
paying from 4 to 20 per cent. for it. Some received the required 
amount as a gift from relations in America, the Colonies, England, 
or Scotland. Such gifts were not unusual, and will not surprise 
those who remember the large remittances made by the Irish abroad 
during and after the famine, which were estimated by Dr. Hancock 
(Journal Irish Statistical Society, vol. vi. p. 283) to have amounted 
in twenty years to the enormous sum of £14,830,000. Sent, in the 
words of Mr. Murray, who first drew attention to them, “from 
husband to wife, from father to child, from child to father, mother, 
and grandparents, from sister to brother, and the reverse, and from 
and to those united by all the ties of blood and friendship that bind 
us together upon earth.” 

As illustrations of these gifts I may mention some instances where 
I have lately visited the recipients. 

1. A farm of 5 statute acres, in a poor and mountainous district 
of Armagh, part of a property on which there were seventy-two 
tenants paying an average rent per head of £5 9s. The tenant, an 
old man of eighty-two ; the price of the farm £80, of which it was 
necessary to pay down one-half. Two daughters in Chicago sent 
the £40 required, and the farm was purchased subject to a mortgage 
for £40 at 4 per cent. interest. The costs and other incidental 
expenses amounted to £10, which was borrowed in 1875 at 74 per 
cent. interest, and in February, 1880, £6 of this had been repaid. 

2. Adjoining was a farm of 13 acres, bought in 1875 for £96 by 
a payment of £48 and a mortgage for £48. The mortgage was paid 
off in two years, a son in England having sent his parents £100. 
This purchase involved the cost of a conveyance, a mortgage, and a 
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reconveyance, within a very short space of time, the amount being 
£14, equal to three years’ rent of the farm. 

3. A farm of 7 acres, in a mountainous part of Tyrone; at the 
time of the sale the person entitled to the offer of pre-emption was a 
middle-aged man deficient in intellect, without any family or rela- 
tions in Ireland. The price of the farm was £58. Two sisters, 
domestic servants in Philadelphia, apprised by a neighbour of their 
brother’s position, sent home £75 to be spent in securing the farm 
for him. 

4, Adjoining this was a farm of 14 acres which was sold by the 
original purchaser and bought for £400, £10 auction fees, and £26 
purchaser’s costs. The occupants of the farm were an elderly woman 
and her daughter. The mother told me that the farm had been 
bought for her by her son who was a commercial traveller living in 
Belfast. They had been living on a six-acre farm on an adjoining 
estate, but the son appreciating the value of a freehold residence, 
and wishing to make his mother comfortable for life, had transferred 
her to this. I have met with many cases similar to these; and 
many cases of loans made by relations free of interest. 

The sale of the farm cattle for the purpose of buying their hold- 
ings tended, of course, very much to embarrass and impoverish the 
smaller tenants, yet in most cases that I have recently visited I 
have found the new owners recovering from the effort, and in 
some cases more prosperous than formerly. As an instance of this 
I may describe a property which from its antecedents seemed a 
most unfavourable place in which to plant a peasant owner. It 
was a townland of 500 acres, belonging to the late Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, by whom it was leased to Lord Lansdowne, and by 
him sublet to a middleman, under whom the occupiers seem to have 
had rather a bad time. Describing his rule, one of the tenants said, 
‘«‘ According as we made any of the land good he would put a rise on 
us; and according as the crop hit he would lay the burden on us, 
and so kept us down.” The land is exceedingly poor, and lies at an 
elevation of from five to nine hundred feet above sea level, with 
an exposed aspect. The late William Stewart Trench, agent for 
Lord Lansdowne, thus described it in 1869: “I consider it one of 
the worst circumstanced estates I have ever seen in Ireland, consist- 
ing of a numerous and pauper population, wretchedly housed, and 
highly rented.” 

Lord Lansdowne’s lease having expired, the property was offered to 
the occupiers, twenty-five in number, and twenty-one purchased in 
1871, most of them parting with all, or a large part, of their stock. 
I visited these tenants in 1877, and found them recovering and 
hopeful. Last winter Mr. P. Martin, M.P. for Kilkenny, visited 
them also, and described them to me as being contented and still 
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recovering, many having their little farms again fully stocked. 
Their interest and instalments to the Church Commissioners have 
been punctually paid, notwithstanding the two disastrous seasons of 
1878-9. 

Another instance of this class was that of a man who bought 
a small farm in Co. Armagh for £72, paying down £36. This 
amount and the costs of purchase were paid by sale of his cow, 
one or two calves, his poultry, and a small loan obtained at high 
interest. He had been in the habit of working during the harvest 
in England, and to set himself straight he remained there for the 
greater part of two years, earning enough money to repay the loan 
and buy a cow. I met him on his farm in 1877, where he was 
engaged in a most laborious work of improvement, removing granite 
boulders so large that they could only be dealt with by lighting fires 
under them and breaking them in pieces. In 1878, while working 
in Cheshire, he got pleurisy and inflammation of the lungs. His 
employers wished to send him to Chester Hospital, but, thinking that 
he was going to die, he insisted on being sent home; and he lay at 
death’s door for some months, during which time his cow and calf 
had to be sold, and he was again left penniless. In 1879 he earned 
£9 at the English harvest, and his wife made £9 out of a small 
field of flax. In March, 1880, having done the spring work on his 
little farm, he again went to England in hopes of earning money to pay 
off the mortgage of £36 on his farm, being most anxious to have his 
land free. He bears an excellent character, has worked for many 
harvests with the same employer, and keeps the only child, old 
enough to go, diligently at school, being fully sensible of the disad- 
vantage to himself of being unable to read and write. 

The experiences of this man’s neighbours illustrate the unfitness 
of our system of land-transfer for small properties such as these. 
Few people except those who have had personal experience of 
buying and selling, or are lawyers by profession, know what deeds 
are required to constitute their “title;” and the purchasers of 
Church lands were generally unaware of the costs they would have 
to incur to complete their purchases. A neighbour of the man men- 
tioned above bought his holding in 1875 for £80, paying £40 down, 
which sum, together with £8 7s. 6d. for his deeds, he borrowed from 
a solicitor at 20 per cent. interest. After two years he paid off this 
loan, the lender being also the solicitor who undertook to prepare 
the deeds. Up to June, 1880, no deeds had been prepared, the man 
being put off with excuses and various pleas by the solicitor. What 
could a poor man do in such a case? As he said himself, “ it would 
be a poor game for a labouring man like him to go to law with a 
lawyer.”’ Title by deeds isa highly inconvenient system for persons 
who have neither bankers nor family attorneys wherewith to deposit 
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the ever-accumulating mass of papers, and who can seldom have in 
their cottages either fire-proof safes or even a perfectly secure 
receptacle. At the same time the deeds of his little plot are as 
precious and necessary to the peasant owner as to the largest pro- 
prietor in the country. 

The delay and increased expense attendant on every subsequent 
transfer are a great disadvantage in the administration of any 
scheme such as the creation by State aid of an occupying proprietary. 
The application of a system of cheap and quick transfer to these 
small properties would enhance their value, thereby increasing the 
security of any loan made on them by the State, and they might 
easily be made subject to a code of law prohibiting the creation of 
such estates as tend to obscure and complicate the title. In the 
next place, when these owners get into difficulties, it is most 
desirable to facilitate the sale, so as to get rid of the bankrupt and 
obtain a solvent mortgagee to the State in his place. Lastly, the 
owner will be more likely to sell than let his property if he wants to 
leave it ; whereas the difficulty of selling will now lead him rather 
to let than enter into the expensive, tedious, vexatious, and uncer- 
tain process of making title for the purpose of sale. 

The Church Commissioners have not as yet had to foreclose any 
of their mortgages for non-payment of the interest or instalments ; 
the arrears due from the peasant owners at the end of 1879 
amounted to about 10 per cent. on the whole annual amount 
receivable; and it must be remembered that whereas landlords 
generally have found a difficulty in getting their full rents, the 
new peasant owners have had to pay the full amount of their instal- 
ments, which generally exceeded their old rents. Some asked for 
time, but all have shown an honourable anxiety to fulfil their 
engagements, and have recognised that it was impossible for the 
Commissioners to reduce their interest or give them any other relief. 
There have been, however, many cases of sales by the original 
purchasers, for various reasons; some on account of pecuniary 
embarrassment, others wishing to leave for private reasons. In all 
such cases that have come under my notice, the vendors have obtained 
good prices, fully equivalent to the value of their tenant right, plus 
the value of the fee considered as separate interests; and the pur- 
chasers have usually been well-to-do and often wealthy persons for 
their situation in life. The tendency of free sale of these freeholds 
has been to bring on the land a better and thriftier class of occupiers. 
I may give some few examples of such sales. 

1. Farm in Donegal, bought in 1874 for £438, being twenty- 
seven and a half times the rent ; £115 was paid down and a mortgage 
given for £323. The owner got into difficulties, and on the farm 
being set up for sale in 1879, it was sold for £1,000 to a farmer 
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who lived at a distance on another estate, where he told me he 
considered he had been unfairly dealt with in the raising of his 
rent owing to improvements made by himself on his farm. 

2. Five and a half acres in County Down, rent £3, sold in 1873 
for £67, and resold in 1878 for £190, to a man returned from 
America. 

3. Seven acres adjoining above, bought in 1873 for £114, resold 
for £500 toa woman returned from America, who, as occupier in 
1873, had bought another farm direct from the Church Com- 
missioners. 

The profit on resale—I have selected the highest prices met 
with — may seem to indicate that the original prices obtained 
by the Church Commissioners were low; they were, however, 
rather above the prices obtained for similar and adjoining pro- 
perties in the openland market. The high price obtained on re- 
sale has usually been wholly due to the fact that these small fee- 
simple plots attract persons with money, often returned colonists, or 
Americans. 

Such persons are to be found in every part of Ireland, yet it is but 
seldom an opportunity offers for them to settle down in a freehold or 
secure home. Last summer I came across a little colony of four 
labourers who had returned from America in 1877 with the savings 
of fifteen years. They spent seven months in a southern country 
town wasting their substance; they then heard of some small free- 
holds—not Church lands—for sale forty miles away, and they 
bought eighty acres between them. The rateable value of these 
eighty acres, which were part of an exposed moor, was £8, and the 
price paid was £1,670. The land had been partly reclaimed and 
improved before the sale, and in spring, 1880, reclamation and im- 
provement were being continued by the owners, two of whom were 
building a comfortable slated house ; one of them not being married 
and living with the other. Their farms were fully stocked; they 
had of course suffered from the failure of crops in the preceding 
year, but were contented, industrious, and improving citizens, 
having, as regarded themselves, but little concern with the “ Land 
Question.” 

I have already said that some of these newly-created peasant pro- 
prietors have met with ruin; and some, I am aware, are now in 
difficulties and even distress, partly owing to the effort made to 
purchase, partly to the disastrous seasons of 1878-9. Some who 
were absolutely unable to pay their way have sold their properties, 
and been replaced by solvent men; no doubt others will do the 
same. The natural course of events will quietly eliminate the unfit 
and unfortunate, but the difficulty of title and quick transfer is a 
serious impediment to this process. 
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Notwithstanding the difficulties into which some purchasers have 
been plunged by the recent agricultural depression, I remark among 
them a general feeling of contentment and of self-reliance. They 
are pleased to be free from the control of landlords and agents; if 
they are discontented, it is with the weather and the markets, at 
which every farmer is entitled to grumble. It is of course a 
matter of regret with many that they bought in the years of high 
prices ; if they could have waited until 1879 they think they might 
have obtained their farms for much less. 

With regard to improvements, it can scarcely be expected that so 
soon after purchasing the new owners have been able to make any 
very expensive ones. But wherever they have had money, I notice 
they have been more ready to lay it out, and do so with more satis- 
faction than formerly. 

I visited lately a farm of forty-five acres in Co. Tyrone; it had 
been bought for £800, one-fourth of this being paid down. Since 
my first visit, six years ago, the homestead had been very much 
changed—a well-gravelled approach led to the house, a small slated 
one built before purchase at the tenant’s expense. To the grove of 
large trees round the house there had been added a small plantation 
of larch ; a new cow-house and stable had just been finished at a cost 
of £100; and the old stable had been turned into a barn, and a 
threshing-machine put up init. Boards for the floor were piled up 
to season ; lime and stones were on the ground for more building. 
The owner said, “ I'll leavea good set of slated buildings for whoever 
succeeds me.”” I asked who that would be, for he had two sons and 
one daughter at home, and I suggested that he might divide the 
farm. He was indignant at the idea, said it would be little enough 
for one, and that if he didn’t live long enough to save something for 
the other children, his successor must help to start his brother and 
sister in life. The land had been and was in process of being im- 
proved by subsoiling, and removal of boulders, hundreds of loads of 
which had been piled up into a great cairn near the house. “I’ve 
done nothing,” he said, “which I mightn’t have done as a tenant, 
but now our improvements are our own; before we were taxed for 
them.” His neighbours were improving in the same manner, 
building, removing, and straightening fences, and reclaiming the 
worst parts of their holdings. One of them remarked that if the 
Church Act had not been passed his rent would have been doubled 
on account of all he had done. 

The following is an instance of unexpected improvement which 
illustrates many of the matters referred to above. In 1876 the 
townland of Erganagh, Co. Tyrone, was sold to 21 occupiers at 224 
times their rents. The following table gives the prices and costs 
paid in each case :— 
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The sale was carried out by the Landed Estates Court, and the 
conveyances included a common of 200 acres held in undivided shares 
by the tenants. No. 11 was conveyed his holding of 8 acres, to- 
gether with 3'°2°5 parts of the common. The other purchasers got 
similarly alarming fractional parts. Judge Flanagan, in May, 1878, 
referring to the sale, said (Evidence to Committee on Irish Land 
Act, Q. 5281), “I defy you to suggest any other mode of convey- 
ance. Of course the tenants may split up their mountains into so 
many separate holdings as represent the undivided fractions, but 
they never would on account of the great expense. I see no other 
mode of doing it. You may parcel it out, but the expense would be 
so enormous that the thing could not be worked out.” In spite of 
the difficulty and ‘enormous expense” apprehended by Judge 
Flanagan, and notwithstanding the impracticable fractions which 
must have been a serious obstacle, these poor farmers, after becoming 
owners, did split up their mountain common. Mr. Tuke visited this 
glebe last spring, and found the new proprietors busy at the recla- 
mation of this barren tract. He writes, ‘They had agreed to divide 
it, and had engaged the ‘best surveyor’ they could find to allot it 
among them, and it was agreed that each lot should be carefully 
fenced not only from the adjoining lots, but also from the road and 
outer boundaries. This was most substantially done, or in process 
of being done.” (Nineteenth Century, August, 1880, p. 188.) 
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Under the Bright Clauses of the Land Act about one thousand 
farmers have become owners of their farms, paying considerably 
more than the current market prices ; the holdings sold were larger 
on an average than those on the Church Estates, and the occupants 
more wealthy. The terms on which loans were granted to them have 
not been so favourable as under the Church Act, the purchaser being 
required to find at least one-third of the price. 

High prices, solicitors’ costs, and bad times have pressed heavily on 
many of these purchasers, but, notwithstanding, I find among those 
I have visited contentment, in some places very great expenditure 
on the farm, enterprise stimulated, and an independent spirit which 
is very different from that prevalent on those large estates where it 
is the interest of every one to keep in favour with the agents and 
their office staff. Last spring I visited, for the third time, a farm, 
purchased, in 1874, near Derry; the rent had been £32, the price 
£900, of which £300 was paid down. There were 69 acres in 
the farm, of which much had originally been wet moor covered with 
heather and bent grass. Since my last visit much of this had been 
brought under cultivation, and now there remained but 5 acres of 
this barren ground to be reclaimed. It lay on top of a high hill, 
and on reaching it at 7.30 p.m. I found one of the owner’s sons hard 
at work trenching the moor. His father gave me the history of the 
farm. He had only held half of it till sixteen years ago, when he 
bought the tenant-right of the other part for £150. He made some 
little improvements as a tenant, but nothing to what has been done 
since. ‘The Government,” he said, “have twice the security for 
their money that they had when I bought.” His farm was weil 
stocked ; the crops clean ; his house was bad, but, as he explained, 
he couldn’t do everything at once. As regards the succession to this 
farm, he intended, if he paid off the debt upon it, to leave it be- 
tween his two sons, and in my opinion he might do so with advan- 
tage ; when fully reclaimed, it would, from its situation and circum- 
stances, form two very suitable farms. The story of another pur- 
chase will illustrate further the condition of these peasant proprietors. 
In a mountain valley of Tyrone, where cultivation has been pushed 
up in patches among the rocks and heather to the utmost limits, I 
visited « farm, bought in 1875 for £1,185. The owner had paid 
down £447, but had to borrow £150 from a neighbour. He had 
repaid £100 of this in 1879. He was an old man of seventy-five, 
and had bought the tenant-right of his farm at various times for 
about £500. During a residence of forty-five years on this estate he 
had never seen the landlord but once; had often got notices to quit 
from the agent ; and one consequence of these was that his children 
had been anxious to emigrate, and all except one were in Australia 
and America. He had, as a yearly tenant, reclaimed a large part of 
his farm, and built a small flax and corn mill on a mountain stream. 
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Since he purchased he had laid out £100 on a dwelling house and 
£60 on a kiln. One of his neighbours was a blacksmith, who had 
bought the site of his cabin and forge, built by himself, for £8. He 
had paid £12 10s. 10d. for the conveyance of this plot, the details of 
the bill being— 





nu & 

Three attendances . ? y ee 
Proportion cost of re-suryey . 1 @ 6 
Preparing conveyance 5 0 0 
Approval fee ? er C 
Memorial and registration foe 20 0 
Map 0 7 6 
Printing . 019 6 
Parchment 0 4 0 
Stamp duty - & EO 
Stamp duty on memorial 0 5 0 
Registry fees . 011 6 
Postages . e i < 
Total . : - . 12 10 10 





A general impression prevails amongst those who have suffered 
thus at the hands of the lawyers that the laws, if not designed, are 
actually such as to prevent poor men becoming and remaining 
owners of land. 

In the same district another estate was sold to the tenants in 
1875. The purchasers said they had the best landlord and agent in 
Treland, but in no way did they regret having become their own 
landlords. I visited the highest-lying and poorest part of this pro- 
perty, and on the extreme summit of the moor found one of the 
purchasers superintending the thorough drainage of ten acres of bog. 
There was no doubt as to the satisfaction these men had derived from 
becoming owners. They had bought at a high rate—twenty-seven 
years’ purchase—but their rents had been low, and would probably 
have been raised if the estate had been bought by a stranger. The 
farm on which the drainage was being done was 123 acres in 
extent; the rateable value £28 15s., or 4s. 9d. per acre, and the rent 
had been £25, or less than 4s. ld. per acre. The adjoining farm 
was 48 acres, rateable value £18, and rent £17, or about 7s. per acre. 
The owner, a fine-looking, elderly man, crippled “ with hard work,” 
said the farm had been once almost all moor. It showed no trace of it 
now, except that the moor and the farm “‘ marched ”’ with each other. 
The low valuation made in 1852 was evidence of much improvement 
since then. ‘The plough could not touch a stone in it now,” he 
said with pride. Such a farm is a good illustration of the difficulties 
attendant on the adjustment of the relations between landlord and 
tenant. 

Mr. Tuke in his interesting pamphlet quotes approvingly the 
statement of the Devon Commission, that the inherent qualities 
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of the soil are the distinct property of the landlord, while “ the 
labour and capital which a tenant may employ to call those qualities 
into activity are equally the distinct property of the tenant.” That 
sounds very just; but what are the “inherent qualities” of a 
Donegal moor? How are they to be estimated and defined with 
such precision that the Legislature may take cognisance of them, 
and apportion them to the landlord, and how is the value of the 
tenants’ labour and capital applied during a long series of years in 
the reclamation of the moor to be ascertained? And if fencing, 
draining, and reclamation have gone on little by little for forty or 
fifty years, how much more difficult is the problem of ascertaining 
the originally inherent qualities of the soil? If every tenant could 
secure for himself and as his distinct property the labour and capital 
applied to the soil, saved up and embodied therein, I think he would 
be well satisfied ; but these have by law become the property of his 
landlord; they have been appropriated wholly or partly by increases 
of rent ; and it is maintained by many that after some lapse of time 
they are rightly and morally the landlord’s. That this should be 
so seems to me contrary to the dictates of natural justice. Hard by 
I had an opportunity of examining some reclamation in progress— 
such as, I believe, has gone on extensively in this district. The 
land was in its natural state, absolutely barren. The process to 
which it was subjected was a deep trenching, during which every 
boulder and stone touched was raised to the surface and eventually 
carried away, built into fences or piled into cairns. If paid for, 
the trenching costs 1s. a perch, or £8 an acre. The land then 
requires fencing and heavy manuring before it will yield a crop. 
The inherent qualities of such land would be highly estimated at 
1s. per acre, while after being trenched, fenced, drained, and manured 
it is worth from 12s. to 20s. an acre. 

The present condition of the occupying owners created by the 
Church Land Acts is being inquired into by some persons as if the 
result was to determine for them which is the best system of land- 
tenure. Is it the present one of large estates farmed by tenants-at- 
will, who are left to make and maintain all the permanent and neces- 
sary works and buildings, and who live in perpetual fear, not of 
capricious ejectment, for that is not so common as formerly, but of 
having their rents increased because of their own expenditure, or as a 
punishment for some breach of office rules, or because the owner 
conscientiously thinks he is entitled to the highest amount that 
can be wrung from the occupant of his land? Or is it a real 
economical and social advantage to have a large number of owners 
farming their own land, living in their own homes, gathering the 
fruit of their own labour and expenditure? It is unnecessary to 
discuss this question. What I desire to point out is, that the 
Bright Clauses system has up to this been tried under great disad- 
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vantages, and that many mistakes have been made in their adminis- 
tration, and yet that the result thus far is most hopeful. If land be 
bought at the current market rates with money lent by the State at 
3 or 33 per cent., there is every possibility of the scheme being a 
financial success, independently of all social and political advantages. 

The average number of years’ purchase of the net rentals of 
estates of all tenures for the whole of Ireland from 1865 to 1875 was 
as follows :—1865, 20; 1866, 20}; 1867, 21; 1868, 221; 1869, 
213; 1870, to August, 20}; 1870, August to December, 21; 1871, 
233; 1872, 224; 1873, 22}; 1874, 203; 1875, 221. (Parl. Paper 
238, Session 1876.) 

The average number of years’ purchase of fee-simple land sold in 
the Land Courts in 1875 and 1876 was as follows in the different 
provinces :—Ulster, 23:23; Munster, 20°82; Leinster, 22-69 ; Con- 
naught, 21:97. (Parl. Paper 448, Session 1877.) 

There are many estates in Ireland whose value is much less than it 
otherwise would be owing to the tenure of the landlords of the 
occupiers, who are frequently middlemen paying a rent to some 
superior landlord. The complexity of the title makes the estate 
worth far less than a fee-simple, yet the rents of the occupiers are 
not the less well secured. It is estimated that from one-third to 
one-seventh of Ireland is held under tenures of this kind; and such 
estates might often be bought for much less than twenty years’ 
purchase. An estate offered for sale in 1879 isa good example of 
this. It comprised 1,745 acres; the rental paid by the occupiers 
was £2,400; the landlord held by a perpetuity grant, paying a 
head-rent of £1,018; so that the net rental was only £1,382. The 
estate was offered for sale in fifteen lots, the head-rent being appor- 
tioned among them, each one, however, being liable for the whole in 
default of payment by the others. There were over one hundred 
and fifty tenants on the estate; but only three small lots were 
bought by them, at more than twenty-two years’ purchase, as much 
as the estate might have brought if it had been a well-circumstanced 
fee-simple; for the rest of the estate there were no bidders. Such 
estates are often not worth more than fifteen or sixteen years’ 
purchase ; and they might be bought with advantage by the State 
for resale to the occupiers, the payment of the perpetuity rents being 
provided for to the satisfaction of their owners. 

I mention this because the possibility of financial loss is put 
forward by many opponents of the Bright scheme. I think there could 
be none if land was bought with judgment and at the market price, 
and if discretion were given to the purchasing body to sell on such 
terms as they chose, lending the whole purchase-money to the 
tenants, if they considered their tenant-right interest and the cir- 
cumstances of the estate such as to warrant them in doing so. 

Murroven O'BRIEN. 








THE FUTURE OF SWITZERLAND. 


In September, 1879, certain strangers who were present at the 
autumn manceuvres of the Swiss army ventured to express their 
surprise that such comparatively large sums of money should be 
spent on the troops, whilst the frontier passes and defiles remained 
without the slightest semblance of fortification. The Swiss army, it 
was added, would always be too weak both in numbers and material 
to offer any very serious resistance to an invading force. If there 
were to be any question of defence, it would have to be made in the 
mountain passes. These, therefore, should be fortified instead of 
wasting such considerable sums of money in maintaining the militia 
and landsturm at a standard of training and equipment as high as 
that of their rich and powerful neighbours. 

The usual reply to these observations was to the effect that forti- 
fications were quite unnecessary ; that no power would ever dream of 
directly invading Switzerland; and that, moreover, the country was 
sufficiently protected by its neutrality. 

Now, it will be well to examine the basis and foundation of this 
neutrality, and to draw attention to some of the dangers by which it 
is threatened. 

To quote the words of a pamphlet * on fortification lately published 
at Zurich: It is to nature that the Swiss are principally indebted 
for their political freedom and national independence. The Alps 
constitute an excellent defence on the west, east, and southern sides, 
whilst the northern boundary is formed by the Rhine. The river in 
itself cannot be said to afford any very efficient protection; but the 
Black Forest and the plateaus of Suabia have left but few roads open 
to the invaders ; whilst the internal dissensions of Germany have at 
all times been considered as the best safeguard of Switzerland on 
that side. 

Owing to the advantage of holding the “ hauts versants ” of France, 
Italy, and Germany, the Swiss were able to render important ser- 
vices to their neighbours at certain times, and to refuse them on 
other occasions. 

Little by little, however, their descendants began to make a traffic 
of their exceptional situation. They commenced allowing the passage 
of foreign armies through their country, in return for the payment 
of a good round sum of money. Occasionally, as in 1635, both of 
the belligerents purchased the right of transit at the same time. 
The French, commanded by the Duc de Rohan, occupied the Grisons 
passes ; whilst the German army crossed over the St. Gotthard. 


(1) Die Landeshefestigung der Schweiz von einem Milizen Oficier. Zurich, 1880. 
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Having become accustomed to sell the right of passage, they ended 
by being unable to refuse it. In 1798—1800 each of the belli- 
gerents being interested that Switzerland should not be occupied by 
the enemy, they ended by all occupying it together at the same time. 
The unfortunate country was turned into one vast battlefield, and 
given over to pillage, flames, and famine. 

At length in 1815, when the great powers were thoroughly ex- 
hausted by long years of war, they began to think of making peace. 
With a view of rendering it more effectual and lasting, it was decided 
that Switzerland should be neutralised. Her independence, however, 
would inevitably have been lost, if any one of the great powers had 
happened to be strong enough to resist the action of all the others 
combined. Fortunately for Switzerland this was not the case. It 
was to the interest of each that none of their number should be 
allowed to occupy so strong a position. Therefore it was neutralised. 

Now a neutrality which owes its existence to the maintenance of 
the mutual jealousies of the surrounding nations, must at all times 
be very ptecarious. The Swiss, however, are unmindful of this fact. 
They do not appear to consider the very great uncertainty which 
must shroud the future of a small country with barely 3,000,000 
inhabitants, closed in on every side by four great nations with an 
aggregate population of 140,000,000. 

But Swiss independence will probably never be threatened by any 
deliberately planned invasion for the mere sake of conquest; on the 
other hand, however, it may be very seriously endangered by renewed 
European complications. In the event of a war between any of its 
great neighbours, it would form a strip of territory separating the 
combatants which at one moment might constitute a most dangerous 
impediment, and at another time a most welcome source of relief and 
support to either of the belligerents. It is now well known that in 1870 
General Bourbaki had orders as a last resource to cross the frontier, 
and lead his army through Switzerland into Southern Germany. 

Fortunately, the Swiss Government managed with great difficulty, 
and at a vast expense, to collect about 20,000 troops, and to station 
them along the frontier which was threatened. Owing to the state 
of utter disorganization and defeat of Bourbaki’s army these measures 
proved to be sufficient for the defence of the neutrality. But means 
which may have sufficed to bar the passage of General Bourbaki’s 
defeated and disheartened troops, will hardly prove to be an adequate 
protection against a French or German army, who, in the event of 
renewed hostilities, would probably commence operations by a march 
through Switzerland, instead of resorting to it as a last resource. 

The pamphlet quoted above points out that since the last war 
France has spent over 18,000,000 francs in creating a double line of 
fortresses and forts along her eastern frontier. Every road, every 
river, every line of railway is commanded by them. These new lines 
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of defence are so strong that on several occasions the German military 
authorities have compared them to the great Chinese wall. They 
extend from Belgium in the north to Switzerland in the south, and 
are wellnigh impregnable. Germany, likewise, has spared no expense 
in perfecting the defence of her new frontier acquired in 1871. Five 
great fortresses and eight smaller ones, with the Rhine to fall back 
upon, render her line of defence as impregnable as that of France. 

Now there is an old rule in warfare, according to which, when one 
of the belligerents finds the front of the enemy unassailable, he must 
wheel round and try to outflank him. Hostile armies fearing each 
other’s strength have often adopted these tactics, and hence it has 
frequently happened that the struggle has taken place on quite a 
secondary line of operations. The two nations in question have so 
disposed their lines of defence that comparatively small armies 
would suffice to keep one another in check; and thus they would at 
any time have a force of 250,000 to 300,000 men each available for 
outflanking the enemy by marching over neutral ground. Looking 
at the matter from this point of view, it is very evident that 
Belgium and Switzerland are the two countries that would be chiefly 
endangered by any renewed complications between France and 
Germany. Of the two, however, Belgium has the least cause to be 
afraid. In the first place, neither France nor Germany would wish 
to draw Great Britain into a conflict which would inevitably ensue 
were Belgian neutrality to be infringed. Secondly, putting the 
Belgian troops quite out of the question, an army starting from any 
of the northern French fortresses and marching vid Namur and 
Liége could only reach the Belgo-German frontier at Aix-ia- 
Chapelle after about twelve days’ march, and the Rhine about two 
days later. Besides, here the Rhine becomes a very formidable 
obstacle, being about eight times broader than at Basle. Thirdly, 
an army advancing in the above manner would run the risk of being 
attacked in the rear by the 150,000 Belgian troops stationed at 
Antwerp and by the German garrisons of Metz and Diedenhofen. 
Switzerland, on the other hand, is much less favourably situated. 
A French army of 200,000 men in possession of the Jura passes 
could easily reach Southern Germany v/d Schaffhausen and Constance 
in a four days’ march, thus avoiding the Rhine fortresses and the 
Black Forest. 

The French Government appear fully to have realised the advan- 
tages to be obtained from such a course of action; for another 
pamphlet’ on fortification, lately published at Neuchatel, draws 
attention to the very changed conditions of the Franco-Swiss boundary 
line, which is two hundred and fifty kilométres in length. Fifteen 
first-class roads and nine lines of railway either traverse or converge 


(1) Les Fortifications Suisses et Frangaises, par un oficier d’ état-major fédéral. Neuchatel, 
1880. 
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near it; and of these latter six at least have been constructed 
since 1871. Every important route leading across the Jura into 
Switzerland is now guarded by newly-cunstructed forts, placed so 
near the frontier that their guns actually command a considerable 
portion of Swiss territory ; in fact, France with her forts and her 
roads and her railroads practically holds the keys of the line of the 
Jura. Now, all these forts and roads and railways can hardly be 
designed for the mere purpose of defence, for it is scarcely probable 
that the Germans would care to storm the heights of the Jura in 
order to encounter the French on ground chosen by the latter. No, 
they are evidently meant to be used as the basis and starting-point 
for an invasion of Southern Germany. These conjectures are very 
considerably strengthened by the vast quantities of matériel de guerre 
which are being collected together at Besangon—a fortress of the 
first class, very much nearer to the Swiss than to the German 
frontier. All this tends to show that in the event of renewed com- 
plications between France and Germany hostilities will probably be 
commenced, on the French side at least, by a march into Switzer- 
land. Germany, on her side, can scarcely be expected to await 
passively the arrival of the enemy at her very frontiers, and will 
probably likewise march into Switzerland to meet the invading 
forces. The rival armies would in that case find themselves in a rich 
and fertile country, with numerous lines of railway, excellent roads, 
no fortifications of any kind, and requiring at least a fortnight’s 
time before the troops could be got under arms. 

The authors of both the pamphlets referred to above earnestly entreat 
that every measure should be taken to prevent their country from 
again becoming a battle-ground for France and Germany. They 
urge that all the frontier passes and defiles, which on the Swiss side 
remain without the slightest appearance of fortification, should at 
once be put into a state of defence. Their appeal has fortunately 
had some effect, for a committee of the Federal Assembly has been 
appointed to report on the fortifications, which it is to be hoped will 
be constructed. 

The Swiss have a national revenue of 40,000,000 francs, of which 
they devote over 16,000,000 francs to their military department. 
Surely it would be more politic to spend at least part of this com- 
paratively large sum in fortifying the frontiers, instead of wasting 
it in attempting to rival the equipment and training of the regular 
troops of France and Germany. The money now annually devoted to 
the frequent changes of uniform and equipment would be far better 
employed in the construction of a fort to guard some frontier pass. 

Once occupied by the belligerents, Switzerland would hardly 
recover her independence; nor would a European Congress again 
guarantee the neutrality of a nation which is at so little pains to 
preserve it. The country would probably be divided amongst its 
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four great neighbours. Nowadays people are imbued with that 
dangerous modern theory that countries should be possessed by the 
nations to which they ethnographically belong. The annexation of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Alsace-Lorraine by Germany, of Lombardy 
and the Venetian provinces by Italy, of Nice by the French, together 
with the Panslavist movement in Russia, and the Italia Irredenta in 
Italy, all owe their origin to this theory. It has been suggested that 
the partition of Switzerland could be made without difficulty so as 
to suit the ethnographical longings of the four great surrounding 
nations. The German-speaking Grisons, the Upper Valais, Catholic 
Central Switzerland, Appenzel, Toggenburg, and the St. Gall Rhine 
valley would be restored to the Austrian Empire. Germany would 
have Schaffhausen, Thurgau, Aargau, Zurich, Northern St. Gall, 
Basle, Solothurn, Berne, in fact all the territory extending the present 
frontier to the St. Gothard Tunnel, an enterprise which the German 
Government would scarcely have subsidised so very largely if it had 
not had in view the eventful possession of the northern portion of 
the line. Italy would obtain the Italian-speaking Grisons and 
Tessin, which would bring its frontier up to the southern extremity 
of the St. Gotthard Tunnel, which the Italian Government has like- 
wise heavily subventioned. The French-speaking Bernese Jura, the 
Lower Valais, extending to the Italian frontier on the Simplon, 
together with all the Western Cantons would fall to France, who 
would thus enter into possession of the Simplon line of railway, in 
favour of which she is about to grant a very large subsidy. Thus 
each of the four surrounding powers would be satisfied. 

Even such distant powers as Russia and Spain, although obtaining 
no direct advantage from the partition, would but little regret the 
disappearance of a country from which have emanated most of the 
troubles with which they are afflicted. Both have frequently pro- 
tested against the droit d’asile in Switzerland, by which safety and 
protection are afforded to socialists and revolutionists. Nihilism and 
Communism meet here on safe ground, and print undisturbed their 
incendiary newspapers and pamphlets, to be scattered thence 
broadcast over Europe. These may appear to be rash assertions. 
In support of them, however, I would refer especially to the Révolté, 
a newspaper published fortnightly at Geneva. Nominally the 
organ of the French Communists, it entirely sympathizes with the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, and several prominent Nihilists 
figure on its editorial staff. In a number published in December 
last, it even went so far as to incite the terrorist party in Russia to 
further action, reminding them that the glorious revolution of 1793 
was but the happy result of four years spent in burning chateaux, 
killing landed proprietors, and massacring the clergy and aristocrats. 
The Nihilist committee at Geneva, at the head of which is Mr. 
Dragomanow, the ex-professor of the University at Kief, publishes 
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besides two monthly papers printed in Russian. The first, called 
the Alarm Bell, is comparatively moderate in its views; whilst the 
other, Our Cause, expresses very much more violent opinions. A 
Polish monthly review, the Rownoz, printed in Polish and French, 
also appears at Geneva. The doctrines which it professes are of the 
ultra-socialist kind, and it urges all true Poles to join the revolu- 
tionary party in overthrowing the existing Government in Russia. 
The Social Democrat, a paper expressing the views of the German ultra- 
socialists, makes its appearance every Sunday at Zurich; it has been 
strictly prohibited in France, Germany, and Austria in consequence of 
its violent attacks against the existing Governments of those countries. 

There are besides several printing establishments belonging to the 
various revolutionary committees at Zurich, Berne, and especially at 
Geneva, which, known to the local police, are solely employed in 
printing revolutionary pamphlets, newspapers, and proclamations. 
I have frequently heard Switzerland compared to Great Britain as 
far as the droit @asile is concerned. This may be done to a certain 
extent, and there is no doubt that England shares with Switzerland 
the privilege of offering hospitality and protection to political out- 
casts of all shades of opinion. But things which may be done by a 
powerful country like Great Britain are less judicious in the case of 
a small and weak state like Switzerland. Besides, the Swiss have 
means of avoiding these difficulties which we have not in England. 
The Swiss laws require that foreigners who remain longer than three 
months in the country should obtain permis de séjour from the local 
authorities. These permissions are only granted to persons provided 
with passports, or some other kind of official recommendation. Now 
as all these Communists, Nihilists, and political refugees at Geneva 
and elsewhere are without passports or papers of any kind, their 
sojourn in Switzerland is entirely dependent on the good pleasure of 
the Swiss police, and they could be expelled from the territory at 
any time without the least infraction of the laws of the country. 

Having these means of control at their disposal, the Swiss are to 
say the very least injudicious in permitting the publication and sale 
of the prints referred to above. They cannot afford to allow their 
small country to become a source of perpetual trouble and disturb- 
ance to the great continental States. They imagine because they 
managed to escape complications with France in 1836, in the matter 
of the protection afforded to Prince Louis Napoleon; with Austria 
in 1848, when the latter was on the point of interfering in the 
Sonderbund disturbances; and with Germany in 1856 concerning 
the Neuchatel difficulty, that their political existence is likely to be 
assured indefinitely by their neutrality. 

Unmindful of the lesson taught by the sad events of 1798—1800, 
they again, as in former times, begin to barter away to the surround- 
ing nations the right of transit through their beautiful country—for 
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this is the only light in which we can look upon the concession by 
which the German and Italian Governments were allowed to furnish 
in the form of subsidies the larger part of the funds required for the 
construction of the St. Gothard Railway. Even now, at this present 
moment, the Federal authorities are in negotiation with the French 
Government with a view of obtaining a subsidy of 50,000,000 francs 
(£2,000,000). Austria, likewise, complying with the repeated 
solicitations of the Swiss Government, has now commenced the con- 
struction of the Aarlberg Railway, and is considering a request that 
she should subsidise the Swiss lines which will communicate with it. 
From a Swiss point of view it isa most, dangerous policy to allow 
the four great neighbouring governments to subsidise the principal 
Swiss main lines which, in the shape of a cross, are about to connect 
Austria with France, and Germany with Italy. 

There may be a diversity of opinion regarding the advisableness 
of constructing the St. Gothard, the Simplon, and the Aarlberg 
lines, and Swiss economists may prefer retaining on their territory 
the transit traffic, which would otherwise pass eid the Mont Cenis, 
or over the Brenner. But surely there should be but one opinion in 
Switzerland against allowing these lines to be constructed with funds 
furnished by the German, the French, the Italian, and the Austrian 
Governments in the form of subsidies. Such enterprises as these should 
remain purely national undertakings, or be left alone altogether. 

How serious are the dangers which these railways may at any 
moment call forth, may be seen by referring to the well-known 
railway difficulties between France and Belgium in 1869—difficulties 
which almost brought on a European war. If, then, Belgium ex- 
perienced such difficulty in refusing the transit of French troops 
over its railways, how much more difficult will it be for Switzerland 
to forbid the transit of foreign troops over its territory, since its 
main lines are constructed with funds furnished by the Governments 
to which the troops in question belong. 

In 1870, and again in 1878, when the treaties were being dis- 
cussed by which Germany and Italy were authorised to subsidise the 
St. Gothard Railway, great opposition was made in the Federal 
Assembly by the French-speaking cantons, who had no hopes of 
deriving any immediate benefit from the undertaking. The debates 
on the subject were most acrimonious. Strange to say, however, the 
opposition to the treaties in question was not made on the patriotic 
ground that Swiss independence might become endangered by allow- 
ing foreign governments to subsidise enterprises which should be of 
a purely national character, and thus to obtain a footing in the 
country. No, the objection was only made on the selfish ground 
that it was unjust to pass any measure from which certain of 
the cantons would derive more benefit than others. Nor was this 
opposition dictated by any special love for their own cantons on the 
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part of the leaders, but merely by the plain solid fact that each indi- 
vidual patriot would be a more direct gainer by a measure passed in 
favour of his own canton, than by one passed in favour of the entire 
Confederation. The ideal love of the fatherland, which we so like to 
associate with the name of Switzerland, seemed to disappear entirely 
when the interests of the respective cantons, and more directly the 
interests of the patriots themselves came into question. That this 
was the case has been abundantly proved by the fact that the French- 
speaking cantons were easily induced to forego their opposition to 
the measure by means of a compromise, according to which the 
German cantons pledged themselves not to offer any objection to the 
treaty now about to be concluded with France, authorising her 
Government to grant the subsidy in favour of the Simplon Railway. 

The industrial classes and small landowners are in favour of these 
enterprises, which they hope will have the effect of increasing trade, 
and of augmenting the value of real estate. Only a few of the large 
landed proprietors, and old families, oppose them on purely patriotic 
grounds. Unfortunately for Switzerland these latter are now but 
few in number, and are greatly outnumbered by the representatives 
of the commercial and industrial classes—people who think that they 
cannot afford to prefer patriotism to their material interests when 
the latter come into question. And who can wonder at them ? 
Landed proprietors with old family traditions to preserve can afford 
to be patriotic, for their patriotism but seldom enters into conflict 
with their material interests. With the commercial and industrial 
classes in Switzerland, however, this is different. They have no 
family traditions to preserve, and are beyond everything else practical. 
Canit, therefore, be a matter of surprise that when patriotism threatens 
to become dangerous to their means of livelihood, they should be 
ready to forego the former in favour of the latter? There are not 
many there or elsewhere who would hesitate long when called upon 
to choose between patriotism and the ruin of their material interests, 
and to all appearances the time is not far distant when in Switzer- 
land at least people will be called upon to make the choice. 

The Swiss are entirely dependent on the four great neighbouring 
countries, not only for the supply of the necessary food imports, but 
also for the export of their own industries. Being essentially a 

-manufacturing nation, and being moreover quite incapable of con- 
suming all that they produce, the absorption of the products of their 
industries must necessarily be effected abroad. Of the four neigh- 
bouring countries, however, Germany has, by the adoption of a pro- 
tective, nay, almost a prohibitive tariff become practically closed to 
Switzerland. The other three countries, France, Italy, and Austria, 
are being forced in mere self-defence of their commercial interests to 
follow the example of Germany—for free trade, although excellent 
in theory, becomes injurious and onerous when it is no longer 
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universal. France has already given indications of what her com- 
mercial policy will be, at least with regard to Switzerland. Her 
treaty of commerce having recently expired, she has temporarily 
raised many of the import dues on Swiss goods 25 per cent., and 
proposes further to increase them in every way. Italy and Austria 
have likewise very considerably increased their dues on Swiss goods 
within the last two years, and thus Switzerland is being practically 
closed in on every side. All this constitutes by no means a pleasant 
prospect for a nation which not only imports the greater part of its 
food from these four surrounding countries, but which depends 
almost entirely on their markets for the absorption of its silk and 
cotton fabrics, of its watches, clocks, and all kinds of machinery. 
Thus, for instance, during recent years the average value of the 
exports to France and Germany has amounted to 100,000,000 franes 
(£4,000,000) respectively, and the value of imports from these two 
countries to 300,000,000 francs (£12,000,000) each. The average 
annual value of exports to Italy may be estimated at 28,000,000 
francs (£1,120,000), and the imports from that country at 80,000,000 
francs (£3,200,000). The commercial relations with other countries 
are comparatively unimportant. The extensive watch trade with 
America has very sensibly diminished since the establishment of the 
great watch manufactories worked by machinery, in the United 
States. The commercial intercourse with Great Britain is also very 
inconsiderable. 

The outlook, therefore, is really serious. Manufactories will have 
to be closed, whole industries will be ruined, and the industrial 
classes will be forced either to emigrate or to turn to agriculture, 
which is not very remunerative in Switzerland. The only way of 
averting this danger is to conclude with one of the four surrounding 
nations a <ol/lverein, or treaty of commerce, based on free-trade 
principles, according to which Swiss goods would find a market abroad 
without any let or hindrance. 

The Swiss commercial and industrial classes are quite alive to the 
remedy in question, and have recently been agitating in favour of a 
zollverein with France. But here it is that patriotism comes into 
conflict with the material interests. For a zollverein binding Swiss 
interests exclusively to those of France would assuredly, as it has 
done in Germany, bring about a military convention, by which, in 
case of war, the strategical points of the country would be entrusted 
to the occupation of France; who, in return, might guarantee the 
independence of Switzerland. But is France better able to assure 
the independence of Switzerland than either Germany, Austria, or 
Italy ? That is the question which the Swiss people are now called 
upon to decide. 


Fritz CunLirre-Owen. 














AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


THE question of authority in the Church of England is one on the 
solution of which to a large extent depends the claim of the National 
Religion, as understood by Catholics, to the title, powers, and privi- 
leges of a Church. For, a religious communion which is not based 
upon authority, and does not appeal to it ; which does not dogmatic- 
ally teach upon authority, and fails to exert it in discipline; which 
makes no effort even to recover a lost, forgotten, or dormant authority 
—is not and cannot be the supernatural body that was established 
by Jesus Christ. Authority is one of the key-notes of the Catholic 
Church. What evidence may be produced of its presence in the 
Church of England as by law established ? 


In the oppositions which exist between a frank acceptance and a 
positive denial of the Religion of Christ—the only two logical con- 
clusions in matters of faith which offer themselves to modern English 
society—the question of authority occupies, of course, a primary 
position. There are two forces only of mental action which induce 
intelligent and thoughtful persons to admit either alternative. These 
forces are generated respectively by the principle of obedience to 
external authority, and by the adoption of private judgment as a 
religious guide. The former is practically confined to the limits of 
the Catholic Church. The latter is widely present in all religious 
systems external to the Catholic Church. Indeed, the two forces 
are as mutually antagonistic as are the systems which they influence : 
and if placed in contact, they would become mutually destructive. 
In the acceptance of a divine revelation, as objectively and infallibly 
certain, they cannot co-exist. It is true, that private judgment may 
predispose a man to receive absolute truth upon divine authority: it 
may even cause him to reject private judgment itself, when a real 
ground of faith is recognised. It is true that private judgment may 
subsequently afford human sanctions, supply human arguments, 
suggest human illustrations, in support of supernatural assurance. 
But, these mental forces are not co-ordinate. They cannot be ex- 
perienced, they cannot be utilised at the same time by the same 
person. Where obedience to authority in matters of faith is honestly 
rendered, the surmises of mere opinion cease to influence our decision. 
Where individual judgment is freely allowed to exercise its influence, 
the power of superhuman authority over the mind of man sensibly 
and immediately declines. 

These propositions may be allowed to be logically exact when 
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applied in the abstract either to Christianity, or to any religious 
system which denies its divine origin. Yet, in the concrete, and 
specially when applied to forms of Christianity which surround and 
are distinct from the Church, they seem to admit of certain qualifi- 
cations and conditions. And this becomes the more evident in pro- 
portion as any given severed communion approaches to, without 
being absolutely identical with, the Church. In truth, in most 
organized bodies external to the Church, efforts are constantly being 
made theoretically and are more often made unconsciously in fact, 
to extend the area of operation for these mental forces—authority 
and opinion. This extension takes a twofold form in action. Its 
results are seen either in a confusion between two independent 
powers by an attempt to assimilate them; or, in eliminating one of 
them by supposing the other to be all-powerful. Such efforts are 
really unsuccessful, however they may be apparently crowned with 
success. Their effects are comparable to vows of conditional poverty, 
or of modified celibacy. Religious obedience, the logical outcome of 
spiritual authority, must be either complete, or nugatory. It cannot 
be limited, or conditioned, by the dictates of private judgment. It 
cannot share its prerogatives, or divide its duties, with a rival, how- 
ever insignificant. You cannot accept a divine revelation upon 
supernatural authority which you hold to be adequate; and yet 
allow, as a factor in the argument, the claims of human opinion. 
You cannot submit your will to a Catholic dogma, or accommodate 
your outward life to Christian ethics, by the light of private judg- 
ment; and yet, at the same time, be really influenced by external 
authority which is divine. 

No: the two positions which are represented by the words, autho- 
rity and opinion, or by their results, obedience and self-will, are 
intellectually and spiritually irreconcileable. But, in spite of their 
logical and practical inconsequence, men and women of the present 
day seek to accommodate principle with want of principle, and to 
develop their own personal estimate of truth into something external 
to themselves. They recognise the dignity and finality and power and 
unity of authority which cannot look to poor fallible human nature 
for its origin: but, they also feel the freedom, the self-reliance, the 
self-confidence, the mental attraction which attends the exercise of 
individual decision in matters of faith. Hence, they strive to 
attemper obedience by private judgment, and to satisfy the require- 
ments of objective authority, whilst tenaciously holding to the dic- 
tates of personal preference. They are content to believe much, 
even if they are not prepared to believe all, that authority would 
require them to hold, were they candidly to admit its claims. But, 
they thus assent to religious belief at the expense of strict logical 
consistency in principle. 
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It is difficult, in the subtle workings of the human mind, always 
and accurately to distinguish the lines of demarcation which sever 
these two opposite and antagonistic forces. Or rather, the lines 
between authority and opinion, between obedience and self-will, 
which are clear and distinct in written argument, become somewhat 
indefinite and confused in action. This may be accounted for in two 
ways. For, first, the higher life in England is surrounded, and 
almost engulphed, by modern society which in religion, as the last 
mental sphere under the influence of obedience, has withdrawn itself 
from the obligations of authority. And, with the majority of cul- 
tured, if not with the majority of educated persons, authority in 
religion which compels intellectual obedience, has ceased to exercise 
any appreciable power. 

And next, the Catholic Church in England is surrounded, but 
is by no means engulphed, by multitudinous forms of religious 
opinion, as distinct from faith. And this religious opinion, with 
whatever inconsistency, though nominally guided by the individual 
suggestions of subjective assent, is really and to a large extent 
directed by unrecognised authority which in part is true and in part 
is false, and hence is wholly delusive. These several surround- 
ings, of absolute or conditional abandonment of the principle of 
authority in religion, increase the difficulty of distinguishing the 
boundaries and functions of external obedience and private judg- 
ment respectively. With the loss of true and consistent principle, the 
loss of language has come, in which to express it. And with the 
loss of language has followed the loss of definite and exact thought, 
in which to conceive it. . Such loss has been largely replaced by the 
temper and exclusiveness of infidelity. The majority of persons 
who fail to believe and to act upon authority, fail likewise to under- 
stand that it is possible for the mind and will of man thus to be 
influenced. But, they fail not to affirm that this influence is impos- 
sible. They are powerless themselves to define the mode of accept- 
ing a divine revelation and the result of such acceptance, otherwise 
than under the inspiration of individual judgment. And they per- 
mit themselves to deny that divine authority is capable of producing, 
or in fact does produce, in the minds of others, any supernatural 
result whatever. 

From this unwonted combination of latitudinarianism and dogma- 
tism has ensued certain results which are noteworthy. Amongst 
others, it has produced mental confusion, where certitude was essential. 
And, it has produced self-satisfied assurance, where the diffidence of 
doubt might have been appropriately expressed. One who for years 
has led the ordinary life of an average Englishman is almost incapa- 
citated, by the prevailing tone of scepticism in public opinion, from 
distinguishing between the two forms above noted of accepting 
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objective truth. He mistakes the submission of the whole man, 
body, soul and spirit, to a revelation from God, for intellectual 
assent. The reception of divine truth on the grounds of divine 
faith and at the dictates of human reason appear to him identical. 
Indeed, his reasoning powers have degenerated until his mind, on 
this topic, is hazy and obtuse. He becomes uncertain if, in the 
literal meaning of terms, he believes at all; or, why he believes at 
all. He becomes doubtful on what grounds he believes; or, if there 
be any real principle of belief. He is unable to say definitely what 
he believes on authority ; or, if he believes anything. He is only 
inwardly firmly assured that he believes nothing which does not 
commend itself to his own individual judgment. And a conscious- 
ness which argument is unable to shake that he, personally, accepts 
nothing from external authority only, causes him to generalise too 
rapidly. He affirms that the experience of others is, and must be, 
the same with his own. No person, he declares, can believe any- 
thing on the principle of outward authority alone: i.e. apart from 
the believer’s own private judgment. And yet, such a man as we 
contemplate is not, and cannot be, consistent. The doubtfulness and 
uncertainty of scepticism is more potent, in his case, than its dog- 
matism, real or assumed. In any given article of faith, and in most 
cases of conscience, he is positively at a loss to decide whether he 
entertains the one, or is affected by the other, upon definite principle 
or under the influence of choice. Asa rational and accountable 
being, he cannot say if he wills to hold or to do at his own good 
pleasure, or if he be forced to believe and forced to act upon an obli- 
gation which is distinct from, independent of, superior to himself. 
These thoughts are in the air at the present day. They infect the 
most opposite characters. They are contagious to the most contra- 
dictory natures. From the confusion of ideas which they create, 
arises one of the hardest of moral struggles and a very intricate 
problem of faith. The difficulty may be encountered by any person. 
It is fairly certain to meet all, at some stage of their career, who 
have been born and bred under the influence of subjective opinion 
on religious topics. It is quite sure to meet them, when they con- 
scientiously desire to submit their reason to objective authority. 
How can any given person, how can these latter, thus situated, 
accurately distinguish between various modes of accepting the same 
eternal truth in faith or morals—for the two spheres are really 
inseparable? Having, perhaps for a lifetime, believed an article of 
faith, or practised a certain moral precept on private judgment, how 
can one in middle life or advancing years believe or practise the 
same on another principle—the principle of divine authority ? Or, 
having been moved in part by opinion and in part by authority, or 
less by the one and more by the other, how can a man elect to be 
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influenced for the future wholly by the last and not at all by the 
first? What may be the religious, what may be the intellectual 
process, which enables him to pass from either position to the other ? 
What is the result to one’s own mind internally, to one’s own con- 
luct towards our neighbour? How does the change, if change 
there be, affect our relation towards the duty or the truth in 
question ? Does it produce any actual or sensible alteration at all; 
or, does it produce any intellectual result on our estimate of either ? 
Is it really possible to effect this spiritual transformation towards 
articles of faith, or moral duties, which have grown with our growth, 
and have developed with our mental development? Or, is it 
possible to effect more than in words and imagination so radical a 
change ? 

In this place, no attempt can be made to unravel these involved 
and complex tangles, moral or mental. But, it may be observed, 
that as similar questions certainly present themselves to all persons 
who submit to the claims of authority in the Catholic Church ; so, it 
is highly probable that they also influence many who still enjoy the 
liberty, if not the license, of private judgment in the Protestant 
Establishment. What may be considered as possible in argument, 
is found to touch the minds of men positively and in practice. The 
very license of private judgment is suggestive, at the least, of a 
liberty for belief and action which is founded upon divine authority. 
Yet, the suggestion is often disallowed, and is even peremptorily 
denied in certain quarters. For instance: take an example from facts 
of which Anglicans are personally cognisant; to which many can 
bear witness ; and from a class of men who, on their own principles, 
ought to be the last to furnish an example of hostility to the claims 
of authority. The High Church clergy as a body, and specially the 
extreme section of it, are inconsistent in this matter. They attempt 
forcibly to suppress all freedom of opinion, when it tends towards 
the adoption of dogmatic belief and moral action on the basis of 
genuine authority. They resent, as something personal to them- 
selves, even an inquiry into the grounds of belief on an authority 
not created, or not accepted, by themselves, and of which they are 
not the sole living exponents. They seek to limit a principle in the 
faith of their “ penitents,” when carried to a legitimate conclusion, 
of which they incontinently avail themselves at the present, and 
apart from which, in theory, their own position is wholly untenable. 
They strive to prevent their followers from acting towards the 
Catholic Church, even tentatively, as they to an extent have been 
led to act in the past, when from mere Protestants they became 
“ Anglo-Catholics” so called, or from being Evangelicals they 
adopted the beliefs and usages known by the name of “ Ritualism.” 

Of course, such inconsistency is obvious. It is, moreover, useless 
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as an instrument of repression towards a large and ever-increasing 
number of the High Church party who possess the courage of their 
opinions, and are firm enough to act upon them. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, ordinary members of the party, both men and women, are 
allowed to remain uninstructed and uncertain on the grounds of 
their faith, on the basis of authority, on the limits of private judg- 
ment, on the office of the intellect in religion. Both in morals and 
in faith, they are ignorant; as a school of thought they are densely 
ignorant—not of the outlines of Christian duty, not of the initial 
facts, mysteries, and dogmas of religion, not even of controversial 
commonplaces—but, of all that underlies the reception by Catholics 
of the elementary principle of belief, and of its relation to or 
difference from individual opinion. What they believe, why they 
believe, how they can believe, whether they actually do believe, upon 
the sure ground of authority, or on an uncertain and vacillating 
basis of mere opinion, they are powerless to define. And for such 
inability, their clergy are, both inferentially and actually, respon- 
sible. Blind leaders of the blind, not only do they fail to help their 
followers to form any argumentative theory on the topic, even if 
such theory be logically indefensible ; but, as may be witnessed, they 
energetically stifle all honest inquiry upon it. Unfaithful and timid 
apostles of what, ex hypothesi, is divine truth, they refuse to enter- 
tain questions which, on real Catholic principles, are fair and legiti- 
mate questions for discussion. They positively forbid investigations 
which are not only not forbidden, but are directly encouraged, by 
their own communion. It is true that these inquiries may, and in 
all likelihood will, if impartially conducted, change the whole 
current of the inquirers’ lives. They may, and most probably will, 
“undermine the faith,” or more exactly the received opinions, of 
those who make the search. But, this contingency inheres in the 
opinions; it is not due to the fact or mode of investigation: nor 
could any like or any parallel result ensue from inquiry into the 
grounds of Catholic authority. The safest way, therefore, to retain 
one’s belief in the Anglican position is, not to examine it too 
minutely, or, rather, to examine it not at all. And such is the fiat 
of the High Church party and of their public organs of opinion. 
They simply prevent inquiry. And their victims, yielding obedience 
to despotism which is all the more tyrannical because its claim is 
self-assumed and its exercise is self-regulated, are powerless. So 
long as they remain subservient to the individual judgment of a 
given clergyman—of their own previous selection, be it observed — 
so long are they powerless to rise to any intelligent or intelligible 
belief on subjects, not only most momentous in themselves, but most 
attractive and absorbing to human thought. 

Beyond the plea of self-preservation, few excuses can be made for 
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those Anglican clergymen who thus play the part of dogmatic 
infallibility, without its sanction and without its power. But, for 
the helpless subjects of this intolerance many excuses are valid and 
much sympathy is due. They have existed, they have lived and 
moved and had their being, in an atmosphere of private judgment, 
whether their own or their teachers’. It would be little short of the 
miraculous, therefore, if, on the topic of authority in religion, they 
were otherwise than ignorant. For, their ignorance is not self- 
conscious. It is not even unmixed. They fancy they see, and they 
are to a high degree nervously sensitive, whilst they are still blind. 
They think they believe and act upon authority, whilst their basis of 
faith and of duty rests upon private judgment. They cither mingle 
the two conflicting principles; or, they first create their own 
authority, and then submit to it their own and their neighbour’s private 
judgment. But, even when confused with true authority, or when 
elevated into a false authority, their principle of belief remains that 
of private judgment still. Whether their careers have been followed 
in trade, or in politics, or in art or science, or in the business of 
social life, no real principle has ever through life guided ordinary 
English Churchmen beyond that of private opinion. Indeed, no 
real principle, comparable to a religious principle on authority, could 
guide them. And, their fault has been this: they have argued 
from analogy on subjects between which there can be made no 
genuine comparison. They have treated divine faith and moral duty 
as they have treated, and have successfully treated, various spheres 
of modern thought. They have applied the mainspring of much 
that occurs in human action to a revelation from God, which is 
outside and independent of all human influence that does not submit 
to it. In short, they have exercised a temper towards revealed faith 
and duty which in religion is called “ private judgment.” 

But, private judgment and authority, in religion, are not like 
principles and cannot produce the same results. Private opinion 
may be refined and purified and illumined and even ennobled, if you 
will, in the individual lives of pious and devout souls. But, it 
remains private opinion to the end. It cannot become developed by 
faithfulness of intention, it cannot be transformed by sincerity of 
use, into that which it was not before. It is hard, it is only not 
impossible for one who has received truth upon the false principle, 
to accept it upon that which is true. An inspiration from God can 
alone reach the souls of those who from childhood have been wrongly 
influenced. Argument is powerless to persuade them: for their 
system is not based upon argument; and they will admit the argu- 
ment, or be unable to refute it, but will not admit the logical con- 
clusion. And inspiration does, as a fact, reach the souls of many— 
not in a body, not on great occasions ; but one by one, under circum- 
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stances in which no two cases are alike, in spite of all opposition, 
perhaps in consequence of it. But, until the still small voice calls 
them to reason as well as to faith, average Anglicans are patient, 
tranquil, submissive, satisfied. They are content with, they do not 
aspire after more than, an idealised form of Protestantism. Not- 
withstanding their nominal acceptance of authority, they boast of 
offering a “reasonable service.” They see no need of external 
authority, beyond what they think they possess: and few marks of 
it are allowed to reach them. Indeed, High Churchmen, not less 
than other more consistent Protestants, cordially and strongly dis- 
like the idea of ignoring the claims of private opinion, in spite of 
pretended deference to ambiguous authority. They see in such 
abandonment of claim, something akin to servility. Where, with a 
safe conscience carefully placed in their ‘‘director’s’’ keeping, they 
can exercise a choice by private opinion, however unreal or however 
disguised, modern Anglicans deny and renounce the basis of 
authority which is external and divine. 

It may be admitted, then, that as these opposite modes of receiving 
divine truth, viz. on authority and by opinion, are presented to lay- 
men by Anglican clergymen, there is much to account for, as well as 
something to excuse in their mental uncertainty and in their obli- 
quity of choice. Both the explanatory and the extenuating circum- 
stances may, perhaps, appear stronger from the following line of 
thought. And their consideration will serve to illustrate some 
aspects of the question of authority, as existing in and as accepted 
by the Church of England at the present time. 


There are two and only two mental forces which logically deter- 
mine a man’s acceptance or rejection of revealed religious and moral 
truth. It is hardly needful to say, these two forces are private 
opinion and external authority. Yet, when pure reason, or divine 
faith, is not consciously the rule of life, there are more than two 
which influence him. And few persons are ever and always entirely 
faithful or logical: certainly those are not whom we are now con- 
templating. There are, indeed, two derivative forces which flow 
from 4 confusion between the two original organic powers, or from a 
misapplication of either of them. These derivative forces may be, 
they are, difficult to define accurately in precise terms. They may 
be hard to describe in their several proportions as factors, or in their 
legitimate results in action. But, they exist in reality: and they 
exert a perceptible influence. 

First: there is a form of belief in external authority which, in 
order of time as well as by force of conviction, arises out of the 
assent of private judgment. This form of belief must not be mis- 
taken for the mental attitude by which men are led to replace private 
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judgment by authority ; by which they are led to recognise authority 
by means of private judgment ; and by which, as in the presence of 
a divine principle, they thereupon dismiss that which is human. 
No: such an exchange, of a false principle for that which is true, 
is both consistent and logical. But, a mere confusion of the two 
principles, human and divine, is neither. Rather, it isa hybrid form 
of assent or consent to certain given dogmatic truths and to certain 
fixed moral duties, upon a system which combines opposite and con- 
tradictory theories. 

Secondly: there is a form of belief which is founded on indi- 
vidual opinion disguised under the mask of obedience to divine 
authority. This form, again, must not be mistaken with others to 
which, in its results, it bears some outward resemblance. It must 
not be mistaken for the instinct which receives truths or obeys 
duties to an authority which it is still, for sufficient if not valid 
reasons, unable to acknowledge. Nor must it be mistaken for the 
inspiration which discloses an authority where none was expected, 
though the inspiration be followed when it is clearly recognised by 
faith. But the belief here indicated is one which professes to sub- 
mit to authority when in reality no authority exists to submit to. 
It is one which mistakes a reflection of authority for the authority 
which is reflected. It is one which considers self-made glosses upon 
authoritative documents, or self-made catenas from authoritative 
writers, or self-made historical deductions from the action or speech 
of authority in the past, as equivalent to the teaching of a living 
voice of authority now. It isa belief, in short, which in the first 
place, and somewhat ostentatiously, creates its own authority from 
the dead record of a bygone age; and then, proudly bows down 
before the work of its own hands. Yet, it is one which is candid 
and genuine in its anxiety to be free from a false mental attitude 
towards eternal truth: but, at the same time, is intellectually 
powerless to distinguish the theological claims between a true and a 
false authority, between an authority which is real and one which is 
only conventional, fallible, and imaginary. 

It is probable that the majority of English Church-people, at the 
present day, are influenced by the one or by the other of these two 
complex forms of illogical reception of truth and morality. It is 
clearly not easy to find one whose will is either subject to pure 
authority in matters of belief, or is the victim of unmixed private 
judgment. The circumstances of birth and education ; the force of 
habit in accepting facts and conclusions outside religion upon a non- 
religious authority; and the very wide-spread remains, even amongst 
the most consistent Protestants, of a traditional system of faith and 
morals, however limited—these are some casual elements which 
combine to save an Anglican from the worst results of mere personal 
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opinion consistently carried to its legitimate fulfilment. When he 
follows private judgment to its logical conclusion he becomes, in 
regard to supernatural revelation, an Infidel. On the other hand, 
let a man be gifted with intellectual power to perceive and with 
moral strength to act. Let him be able to conquer the malign 
influence of early life, the stronger prejudices of later years, the 
almost invincible force of life-long habit. Let him become con- 
vinced, by means human or divine, of the absolute need of a prin- 
ciple of supernatural authority in religion—he immediately ceases 
to be a loyal and consistent member of the Anglican communion. 
Ipso facto, he stands beyond and outside its bounds. To what reli- 
gion he shall betake himself, or whether he shall betake himself: to 
any other creed, are further and distinct questions. Once clear of 
the accommodations and sophistries of Anglicanism, he will, in all 
probability, with thankful eagerness make his humble submission to 
the Catholic Church. But, in any case, he can no longer honestly 
subscribe to, nor be responsible for, the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion ; nor, ex animo can he either accept or use the English 
Book of Common Prayer. Argumentatively, however, the two 
classes who hold to these illogical modes of receiving dogmatic or 
moral truth, hold also a recognised and even an honoured position in 
the Establishment. In point of fact the Church of England is 
mainly composed of those who deny the necessity of consistent 
adhesion to first principles of belief, strictly so-called, and of legiti- 
mate conclusions from any definite position in regard to faith and 
duty. It is composed of those who, in practice, adopt one or other 
of the two derivative and illogical compromises with revealed truth 
and morality, which have been above indicated. 

In its more thoughtful and Catholic-minded section, the existing 
Church of England is largely recruited from these two classes, 
These sections are composed, in the first place, of those whose 
private judgment as a basis of faith apparently becomes changed, in 
a manner which defies explanation, into a reception of truth upon 
authority—and that, without an abandonment of individual opinion. 
The change might be termed a development, had not the result been 
abnormal and inconsistent. But, no one word can express the 
mental attitude which ensues. The principles of private judgment 
and authority are commingled and confused. These higher sections 
of the English Church are composed, in the next place, of those who 
seek to submit to authority, who think they are submitting to 
authority, who act as if, after a fashion, they submitted to autho- 
rity. But, on a rigorous examination of their mental position, the 
authority which they actually obey is discovered to be, in the last 
resort, no authority at all. Their hypothetical authority is sub- 
jective; is self-made or self-claimed; is indefinite, irresponsible, 
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inarticulate, and without local habitation, or name. Such authority 
is merely a transcendental and sublimated form of private opinion. 

These two classes, respectively, confuse the essentials of either 
principle ; or infuse into the Establishment a principle which it 
clearly does not claim and which it does not really possess, but 
which is forthwith and presumably extracted from it, and utilised. 
Both of them are the self-deceived victims, rather than the deli- 
berate foes of a system which they both equally accept and both 
equally deny; and which, in truth, is based upon no principle what- 
soever. Both are compromised by a system which declines to be 
responsible for the logical results of any principle whatever—saving 
that of private judgment. No one can be conscious of the state of 
religious feeling in many parts of the Anglican Church, and fail to 
sympathize to a large extent with both classes of minds. None 
can realise untouched and unmoved in his inmost soul, the discord 
and misery which, explain it as you may, actually exist amongst 
Churchmen—the longing for better things, the weariness of the 
ceaseless conflict of opinion, the yearning for definite and final 
authority : combined with a natural even though illogical desire to 
“let well alone ”’—if it be so; not to make needless changes when 
things “work well’’—if indeed they do; not to begin life over 
again towards the end of it—a result of all change; to die as one 
has lived—according to one’s own lights, and after the example of 
far abler and holier men than we. None, even, can recall the 
outward form of the Established Religion, its bold, but untenable 
claims ; its boasted, and to an extent truly, historical descent ; its 
absolutely unique ‘and-unparalleled career; its present position, 
pitiable even to its enemies in the relentless and iron grasp of the 
State; its future aspirations, which vary with the mind that can 
dare to prophesy the future of Anglicanism—none can recall these 
features, but must understand, even if he cannot excuse both forms 
of mental aberration, both forms of theological inconsistency. 

In order, however, to be able thoroughly to accept this apologetic 
and sympathetic attitude in regard to the absence of conscious 
principle, a condition must be enforced. One must be content to 
estimate Anglicanism from within, as the natural growth of its own 
peculiarly mundane system. It is hardly possible to accept it, 
critically, or as a stranger, from without. The latter logical view, 
which is also the supernatural, will be taken later on in this argu- 
ment. Now, we may confine ourselves to the aspect which presents 
itself to the too-confiding children of the Church of England. 
From such a stand-point, therefore, what meets our mental gaze ? 
We contemplate the apparent, but delusive difference religiously, 
or the actual difference, socially and politically, between the Religion 
established by law and ordinary Protestant Nonconformity. We 
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may remember what passes current for the Anglican hierarchy, and 
behold the embodiment of it in Bishops, who might if they would 
be mitred, actually sitting and voting in the House of Lords. 
We are told of the “incomparable Liturgy,” with its Catholic 
phraseology, priest and sacrament, matins and movable feasts, vigil 
and eve, and an Order for Communion, once for a brief space of 
time called the ‘“ Mass.’’ We shall be reminded verbally of the 
Catholic-sounding appeal to antiquity, the primitive Church, the 
first six centuries, the canon of St. Vincent of Lerins; and in action 
of the yet more Catholic-sounding revival of auricular confession 
and sacrificial worship. We cannot fail to hear of the Church of 
England by representation, and to learn, from a short paragraph in 
the Times, that Convocation is again permitted by the State to sit in 
solemn session, even if it be not allowed to make canons apart from 
the Crown. We may ourselves witness reforms and revivals ; Church- 
building and restoration, suitable for Catholic rites in the future; an 
extension of the Episcopate by Act of Parliament; Diocesan Con- 
ferences which do not pretend to be Synods; national Congresses ; 
retreats ; sisterhoods. And we may be conscious of the claims of 
every Englishman on the Establishment, even if the claim of the 
Establishment on every Englishman cannot be still maintained. 

This is the vision which is presented, under varied forms, to 
members of the Church of England from childhood. As such, it 
contains elements which excite pity and suggest excuse. Persons 
who are reared under the insidious influence of this false imagery 
and this baseless assumption may be forgiven, if they intellectually 
succumb to such life-long influences. They may be pardoned, if 
they fall into the mistake of confusing opinion with authority, in 
the aspect which both assume in the Establishment. They may be 
pardoned for holding, if these things are what they seem to be, and 
if these outward forms express true inward realities, that the Church 
of England teaches and acts upon a like principle with the Catholic 
Church ; and that that principle is not private judgment, but divine 
authority. They may even be pardoned for adhering to these theo- 
logical paradoxes with a pertinacity which almost defies logic and 
reason and argument.and proof and even ridicule. 

Nor are the excuses less potent, and our sympathy should be 
equally wide, in favour of those who first seek to originate a prin- 
ciple of authority in a religious communion which does not accept 
the principle ; and then, fall down and worship the image which 
themselves have set up. The fact that they earnestly desire more 
than they possess of Catholic privilege, ought to predispose them to 
at least a lenient judgment at our hands. For, do they not thus 
inferentially admit the incompleteness and inadequacy of their own 
religious system ? Such as these perceive the revival of—perhaps 
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they have even helped to revive—a wide-spread belief in nearly 
every Catholic dogma, and a less general but still extensive practice 
of many Catholic usages, nominally based upon Church authority. 
They hear preached—perhaps they have themselves preached—from 
the pulpits of the Establishment a verbal approach to the true 
doctrine of the Eucharist, if not the very doctrine itself. They see 
an imitation—perhaps have themselves been seen as actors in the 
imitation—of Catholic ceremonial sufficiently exact and elaborate to 
deceive all who are not born-Catholics, or converts to the Church. 
They know that a form of confession of sin is widely practised, how- 
ever fitfully and spasmodically used on the part of the penitent; and 
that confessions are widely, many “‘ extreme men” think are far too 
widely heard, however ignorant, or unskilful, or wanting in faculties 
may be the confessor: and this, even though they themselves may 
confess more than once in their life, and their director may be a 
discreet and learned minister of God’s Word. And they are perpe- 
tually reminded, that everything they hold and most things they do, 
are held or done on the authority of the Church; even if they 
are themselves in doubt of the value of the symbol with no qualify- 
ing clause in regard to private judgment on the one hand, or to 
the Anglican formularies on the other. At length, they come to 
accept and to repeat, or to repeat and at length to believe, the 
principle they are taught, which, it may be they have taught others, 
parrot-like to utter, viz. the principle of Church authority. 
Circumstances favour the delusion. The sentiments of those who 
would patch the garment of private judgment with new cloth, or 
would pour the wine of authority into old bottles, undergo a change 
similar to the efforts which they make. They declare that they are not 
common Protestants, and they strive to escape from the hated name 
of reproach. All they love and cherish, all they seek and revive, 
Protestantism abhors and Catholicism encourages. As a result, as 
the only legitimate result and only rational excuse for the Anglican 
counter-Reformation—though of late years pointedly disavowed by 
certain Ritualists—viz. re-union with the Catholic Church, is desired. 
Anglicans flatter themselves that a desire for union, which often 
amounts to a passion, but union on their own conditions, is practically 
identical with its fulfilment. Indeed, they begin with bated breath, 
in public, to call themselves Catholics—although to prevent mis- 
takes and to save their own conscience, the term is carefully qualified 
by an Anglican prefix, even before a question is asked as to the 
quality of their Catholicism. And, by some internal process known 
only, or best understood by themselves, they at last persuade them- 
selves and attempt to convince their neighbours that, thank God, 
they are not as other Protestants are. And why? Because they 
personally accept so much of Catholic faith and practice as they think 
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constitutes a good Catholic. Because they have discovered a com- 
munion, or are members of a Church which teaches, or allows them 
to teach, certain items of Catholic truth. Because they have restored 
to, or have revived in a religious body that amount of belief and 
action which suffices, in their opinion, to constitute a Church. Because 
all that is said and all that is done in the Establishment, now, is 
identical with the faith and duty of the first six centuries of Chris- 
tianity —the fact being assured to them by certain learned Anglican 
professors, and the date being settled by Act of Parliament. Because 
all that is received and all that is reproduced is revived and taught, 
as they affirm, not upon private and individual opinion, as it seems 
to others, but upon authority, external and divine, which they vaguely 
but positively term ‘‘ the authority of the Church.” 

Although we may to a certain extent understand and sympathize 
with both these classes of Anglican Churchmen, absolute agreement 
with either of them is impossible; and any agreement at all must be 
very largely conditioned. However great a resemblance may exist 
between true authority and that which is false, or however much 
their outward results may appear to be similar, there is a difference 
between them. However much private judgment may be minimised 
or idealised, or however little it may actually influence our belief 
and practice, it remains private judgment still. Neither of the two 
classes of Anglicans whose religious views have been reproduced are 
entirely consistent. Neither an intellectual confusion between 
authority and opinion ; nor authority which is, not developed, but 
which seems to be developed from private judgment; nor, as a 
result of either, obedience which is voluntary but not of obligation— 
none of these mental conditions are or can be wholly logical. Indeed, 
from the nature of the case, a compromise between conflicting or 
inharmonious features is alone possible for a conscientious member of 
the Church of England who seeks the forms of consistency. There 
exists no external authority which Anglicans are free to accept, 
which they are of obligation bound to obey, or to which they can 
really appeal. Hence, any authority which they do acknowledge 
must be, in the last resort, subjective rather than objective. It 
must be self-instituted or self-conceived: it cannot be imposed from 
without, or from above. The English Church makes no profession 
to teach infallibly. Nay, in its Articles, it inferentially proclaims 
its own fallibility ; and bids its children to ascertain and prove for 
themselves, even in the creeds and as best they may, that which is 
true. An Anglican, therefore, is distinctly dishonest to his own 
principles if he pretends to that which his Church fails to claim, to 
more than his Church claims, to something other than his Church 
claims, to something which his Church disclaims. By professing an 
authority which has no entity, and by obeying an authority which 
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does not command, the High Churchman really teaches his Church 
what his Church ought to teach him, he teaches his Church 
what his Church does not teach him. In short, the Anglican 
believes and acts on his own authority, and dignifies his want of 
principle by adopting the phraseology of Catholicism. For, it must 
always be remembered, that the principle of religious authority 
which is divine must, from the nature of the case, be an: infallible 
principle ; that in its exercise, it can neither deceive, nor even be 
capable of deceiving. Nor must it be forgotten, that obedience 
which is not the result of private judgment must necessarily be of 
obligation; that obedience to an authority which is powerless to 
deceive is an obedience not rendered of choice. Does the Establish- 
ment either claim the one, or enforce the other ? 

These positions on authority have been held and these theories on 
private judgment have been acted on by Anglicans, either instinctively 
or by hereditary teaching, from the age of reason. They have been 
inculcated, perhaps, more or less reservedly, at school. They have 
been openly defended at college. They have been certainly taken 
for granted at ordination. They have been enunciated from the 
Anglican pulpit; and have been enforced in the Anglican confes- 
sional and system of direction. They form an integral portion of 
the inner life of every High Church clergyman and of many High 
Church laymen. A day comes, however, but it seldom comes twice 
in the mental history of most Anglicans, whether clergymen or lay- 
men, when a pause is made in their onward course of leading others 
or of teaching themselves. It little matters what may be the final 
reason of the pause. -A small foreign substance may impede the 
working power of an intricate mechanism. A casual remark, a 
review of a book, a word in a friend’s letter, the religious difficulty 
of a fellow-labourer, the secession of a former ally, an inspiration 
from without to one’s own mind—may be the reason. In any case, 
a pause is made, and the Anglican asks his conscience, as in the 
presence of God ; asks himself who, it may be, has to give a reply to 
others, this momentous question: By what authority which I con- 
sider infallible and to which obedience is paid of obligation ; by what 
authority external to and independent of my own individual opinion, 
am I actually guided, in the Established Religion ? 

Of course, the answer which time out of mind has glibly slipt 
from the tongue, or dropt from the pen of the English divine or 
laic of the High Church school, takes this form: ‘ By the authority 
of the Church.” But, a moment at length arrives when such a reply 
does not fall as a matter of course, does not fall at all, nay, is power- 
less conscientiously to fall from an accredited apostle of truth, or from 
an honest disciple of truth. A doubt has arisen in his own soul—a 
doubt of the perfect sufficiency or absolute finality of this stereotyped 
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reply. The honest High Churchman scorns to offer for the accept- 
ance of another an answer which at once fails to satisfy his own 
reason, and stimulates his intelligence to further investigation. For, 
these inquiries have arisen unbidden, but suggestively in his mind ; 
and he dare not repeat again the formula of Anglicanism to another, 
until he has once for all mastered its consequence to himself. What 
is the “authority of the Church,” he asks: by the “ Church” being 
understood, in the language of him who employs the term, the 
Anglican body as by law established; and by “authority” being 
meant, in the usual use of words in this relation, an external, a 
supernatural, and, in its effect, a coercive power duly exercised 
amongst men ? Does such a body exist which is possessed of such a 
power? Who gave to the Established Religion in this land this 
divine power; and when and under what conditions was it given ? 
Where does such power actually reside, and by whom in the Angli- 
can communion is it energised? What proofs can be supplied of the 
existence of this power in the Establishment ; or, what evidence can 
be offered of its action? Does the English Church really claim this 
stupendous prerogative? and if so, where and in what terms, in her 
formularies or by her writers, theoretically, with what results through 
her bishops, or in her courts practically does she claim it? And 
lastly, does any intelligent member of the English Church really 
accept this claim on her behalf ; or does any consistent member act in 
accordance with such opinion, in his belief and practice ? 

Such are some of many inquiries which sooner or later—later, 
probably, rather than sooner, but still at a given time in the career 
of each one—haunt the memory, puzzle the intellect, undermine the 
will of candid and consistent Anglicans. And, a day arrives when 
no logical answer, no answer that is satisfying, can be afforded to 
them by the sufferer. 

But, these questions do not force themselves all at once, with per- 
sistency or inexorably, upon the mind of the Anglican, be he minister 
or layman. By no means. There have been forebodings of the 
mental commotion. There have been preludes to this consummation. 
These questions may, or some of them may, without presumption, 
but upon personal testimony be indicated in these articles. Perhaps, 
the subject may be more clearly and exhaustively treated, if the 
impersonal form of composition be now abandoned ; and if one may 
venture, without offensive egotism, to place upon record some indi- 
vidual experiences. It is not unlikely, that what the writer has 
been called to pass through, the reader may have felt. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility, that both will eventually arrive, 
even after a common conflict, to a like conclusion. And in the dis- 
cussion of such important topics, as has been well said, egotism may 
be the truest modesty. Orsy Suiriey. 























A STORY OF ANNEXATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


On the 12th March, 1878, a somewhat striking and unusual cere- 
mony took place at a point on the West Coast of Africa, some eight 
hundred miles north of Cape Town. Anchored in the port or road- 
stead known as Walwich (or Walfisch) Bay, lay her Majesty’s ship 
Industry, then recently arrived from the Cape, under the command 
of Staff-Commander Dyer. On shore, on a flagstaff provided for the 
occasion, the Union Jack was being hoisted with the accompaniments 
of a salute of twenty-one guns and a few de joie fired by seamen and 
marines. A handful of European traders and a number of specially 
invited natives, subsequently entertained by the British commander 
“‘at a small expense,” completed the crowd of witnesses. A Pro- 
clamation was at the same time read, setting forth that whereas it 
was “expedient that the port or settlement of Walfisch Bay and a 
certain portion of the territory surrounding the same” should be 
taken possession of on behalf of her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and be declared a dependency of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, therefore the proceedings above described took 
place, and certain boundaries were declared within which British 
jurisdiction was thenceforth to be exercised. And having duly 
fulfilled his mission, Staff-Commander Dyer, leaving the flagstaff and 
Union Jack under the care of a “respectable resident,’’ proceeded 
to Ascension, whence, a fortnight later, he forwarded a report of 
what had passed to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Staff-Commander Dyer, so far as he was personally concerned, had 
full authority for what he then did. He acted under the orders of 
the senior naval officer on the station, Commodore Sullivan, who 
in his turn acted under instructions received, through the Under 
Colonial Secretary at Cape Town, from Sir Bartle Frere, at that 
time travelling in the eastern districts of the colony. It was under 
authority received from Sir Bartle Frere that Staff-Commander Dyer 
was empowered to fill in, at his discretion, and after consultation with 
~acertain Mr. Coates Palgrave, blanks left in the Proclamation for a 
definition of the boundaries of the new settlement. Not finding Mr. 
Palgrave when he arrived at Walwich Bay, he fixed these boundaries 
with the advice and assistance of certain European residents, bring- 
ing beneath the jurisdiction of the British Government a territory 
containing, perhaps, some three hundred or four hundred square 
miles, and for the most part consisting of sand. Some ten months 
later, on the 8th January, 1879, Letters Patent were passed confirm- 
ing the Proclamation of the 12th March, 1878, and empowering the 
Colonial Government to annex the settlement to the Cape Colony. 
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So that all that was done by Staff-Commander Dyer may be regarded 
as sanctioned and approved. 

The authority on which Sir Bartle Frere acted is by no means so 
clear. The instructions given by him were founded on a confidential 
dispatch from Lord Carnarvon dated the 23rd January, 1878. That 
dispatch has never been published. All that is known about it, 
through reference in published dispatches, is this—that its instruc- 
tions with regard to the tract of territory to be annexed were dis- 
appointing, and that it expressly imposed the condition that any 
expense incurred was to be borne by the Colonial Government. 

It was, indeed, on behalf of the Colonial Government that the act 
of annexation was carried out. It was in consequence of a resolution 
passed by the Colonial Legislature that, in 1876, the Mr. Coates 
Palgrave above referred to was “nominated and appointed to be a 
Commissioner for the purpose of inquiring into and reporting upon ”’ 
the preliminary steps to be taken for “ extending the limits” of the 
Cape Colony on the West Coast of Africa, ‘so as to include Walwich 
Bay and such tract of country inland as may be found expedient 
and approved of by her Majesty.” It was to the Governor of the 
Cape Colony that, on his return from the expedition undertaken in 
the performance of the duties entrusted to him, Mr. Palgrave made 
his report. It was by the Colonial Legislature that his report was 
discussed, and it was on the strength of this report that Sir Bartle 
Frere, who had succeeded Sir Henry Barkly during Mr. Palgrave’s 
absence, penned a lengthy dispatch to the Secretary of State, dated 
13th November, 1877, recommending that no time should be lost in 
hoisting the British flag at Walwich Bay, preparatory to annexing 
the whole coast-line up to the Portuguese boundary, and expressing 
it as his opinion that a British protectorate should be extended 
eastward as far as the Transvaal—a protectorate extending over 
some ten degrees of latitude and twelve degrees of longitude, and 
including some four hundred thousand square miles of territory. 
With this dispatch was forwarded a letter from Mr. Palgrave, 
reporting his arrival at Walwich Bay on a second expedition, while 
some’ passing reference was made to the report of his first visit. 
The report itself, however, was not forwarded, nor has a copy of it 
ever reached England through any official channel ; and yet it was 
practically upon the strength of this report that the extension of 
British authority, in a shape more or less defined, was recommended 
over a district as large as Afghanistan and nearly double the size of 
Asia Minor. And it was practically upon the strength of this 
report that Lord Carnarvon, in his confidential dispatch of the 23rd 
January, 1878, sanctioned that act of annexation which Staff-Com- 
mander Dyer so satisfactorily carried out. 

Mr. Palgrave’s report, therefore, becomes a document of very 
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considerable interest. It relates to an attempt—an attempt prac- 
tically successful and which may be repeated—on the part of a Colo- 
nial Government to annex to itself extensive territories, and to 
involve the Imperial Government in responsibilities the ultimate end 
of which can hardly be foreseen. It reveals to us the reasons by 
which this Colonial Government was actuated, and the manner in 
which it went to work. In a word, it supplies a very vivid illustra- 
tion of the manner in which we may find ourselves committed with- 
out our consent or knowledge, and pledged, unless we make a most 
decided resistance, to the carrying forward of a policy altogether 
wrong in its conception and unworthy in respect of the means 
employed to advance it. Mr. Palgrave, in the opening sentences of 
his report, declares himself to have been sent from Cape Town “ with 
the view of paving the way for the extension of British dominion 
over ”’ certain chiefs and territories ; and the manner in which he pro- 
ceeded to “ pave the way ” forms a story of very considerable interest. 

The Commission, signed by Mr. Molteno, then Colonial Secretary 
at the Cape, under which Mr. Palgrave started on his journey, has 
been already referred to. Besides his Commission, he was furnished 
with a letter of “instructions” from Mr. Brownlee, then Secretary 
for Native Affairs. Starting with the admission that the Colonial 
Government knew very little indeed of the tribes to the north of the 
Orange River, beyond the fact that they had “for some years past 
expressed a desire to enjoy the privileges and protection of civilised 
Government and humane forms of law,” Mr. Brownlee proceeds as 
follows :— 


‘*In general terms I may State that it is the desire of Government that you 
should, as soon as possible, proceed to Walwich Bay, and from thence pene- 
trate into the country north of the Orange River, both above and below 
Walwich Bay, visiting the various principal chiefs and tribes, and explaining to 
them the benefits and advantages they would derive from Colonial rule and 
Government, which, as before observed, they have from time to time in past 
years expressed themselves desirous of securing. 

‘* Having had the opportunity of several personal interviews with you on 
the subject, it would be superfluous for me now to repeat the suggestions 
which I was then enabled to make as to the terms in which you might express 
yourself in representing to the chiefs and their people the nature and extent of 
the obligations which would devolve upon them by their coming under the rule 
and influence of a civilised Government. 

‘* But it may not be out of place here to remind you that it should be clearly 
explained to the chiefs that if they are sincerely desirous of coming under our 
Government they must be prepared strictly to respect life and property, and 
forsake those habits of injustice, violence, and marauding to which so many of 
them haye been prone in former years. Nor is it the desire of Government 
that any chief or tribe should come under its protection until the general 
nature and tendency of our laws, and the responsibilities of all who live under 
them, have been clearly explained to them as far as they are capable of under- 
standing such a subject.” 


The letter concludes by reminding Mr. Palgrave that it is not the 
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desire of the Cape Government “to intrude, in any manner, upon 
territories which may already have become definitely subject to any 
other civilised Government holding a recognised position upon the 
southern portion of the Continent of Africa,” and with an expression 
of the desire of the Government to receive from him all possible 
information as to the productions, climate, geography, mineral 
resources, &c., of the various sections of the country. 

Thus armed, Mr. Palgrave embarked at Cape Town on the 10th 
April, 1876, in the schooner Themis, anchored at Walwich Bay after 
“an unusually long voyage of fifteen days,’ and at once proceeded 
to land the stores required for his long land journey. Walwich Bay, 
formed by a sandy promontory some seven miles long, known as 
Pelican Point, appears to be a safe and sheltered harbour, open only 
to the north, from which quarter winds are generally light. The 
natural advantages of the anchorage, however, are to a great extent 
counterbalanced by the desert nature of the coast. ‘‘ A more dreary 
scene,” says Mr. Palgrave, ‘‘can scarcely be imagined. There are 
no adjacent mountains to relieve its monotonous character, and no 
vegetation to enliven it. Low sand dunes form a sort of fringe to 
the coast and oppose to the transport of the country the greatest 
obstacle. Through these sand dunes no permanent way has ever 
been attempted, partly because they are ever shifting, and partly 
because the only practicable road to the plain beyond is for nearly 
four miles along the bed of the Kuisip, a periodical river which, 
although seldom in flood, has at times the force of a mountain torrent, 
when it would destroy the best road which could have been made.” 
The absence of pasturage or water forms another “grievous obstavle ” 
to transport, and although both are to be found at certain points 
within a radius of ten miles from the shore, the pasturage is altogether 
insufficient to sustain the cattle in that part of their journey to the 
interior, while the water is unwholesome. For inhabitants, the 
“settlement ”’ of Walwich Bay had, at the time to which Mr. Pal- 
grave refers, some 150 or 200 natives, a degenerated branch of a 
tribe of the Namaquas, who had resorted to the spot partly for the 
sake pf what they could get in the way of fish, partly for what they 
could get ia the way of labour, and some five or six Europeans, the 
owners of the four “ stores” which, constructed of wood and iron, 
and raised on artificial foundations of sand-bags, represented the com- 
mercial enterprise of the place. The two principal stores among 
these four, let it be observed, belonged the one to a Swedish firm, 
and the other toa German trading company. Of local industry, apart 
from the landing of goods from the vessels occasionally visiting the 
port, there was none. Fish-curing had been tried, but the want of a 
good drying ground had led to its abandonment. 

Having been saluted by the white population—swelled at the 
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moment to the extraordinary number of twenty-three—and received 
from them a united expression of their wish to see the British flag 
hoisted at the first opportunity, Mr. Palgrave, on the 3rd of May, 
started on his trip up the country. For four hours, at the rate of a 
mile an hour, the bed of the river Kuisip was traversed, and not 
until eleven o’clock the next day, after a continuous tramp of twenty- 
two hours, broken only by half-an-hour’s break about sunset, was 
the first “‘outspan”’ place gained. Even then the hard, sterile 
crust of the country was not pierced. Another night and morning 
were consumed in painful and laborious “ trekking” before the first 
inhabited spot, known by the name of Salem, and occupied by a few 
colonial bastards, was reached. Here the grass country fairly begins, 
the road improving with every mile made eastward, and though 
water is scarce—obliging the oxen to be driven several miles from 
each outspan place to quench their thitst—still it can be had. This 
water question forms the knot of the difficulty in respect of any ex- 
tensive opening up of the road for traffic in the future. Forage may 
be conveyed along the route and stored up at fixed points. The cost 
of conveying water, however, would be usually too great to admit of 
its transport being considered practicable, while rain seldom falls over 
the district extending some forty miles from the sea, where water 
is most wanted. 

Trekking still eastward from Salem, following the course of the 
Zwachaub River, in the dry bed of which are found the corn-lands 
of the country ; past the village of Otjimbingue, possessed of a store 
said to be the finest in the country, a church, a school, a blacksmith’s 
shop, and a baptized population of some 350; past Otjikango, or 
Barmen, where date-palms, apples, grapes, mulberries, and figs are 
found growing side by side, and where the Damara chief weleomed 
the Commissioner as one “ who had come to save them, and was 
only just in time”—thus trekking eastward by slow degrees the 
party arrived at Okahandja, the kraal of Kamaherero, paramount 
chief of the Damaras. At this point what may be called the serious 
business of the expedition commenced, and in order that the account 
of what subsequently passed may be intelligible, it will be necessary, 
following to some extent the lines of Mr. Palgrave’s narrative, to say 
a few words on the position and origin of the tribes to which refer- 
ence is made. 

Probably the tribe which has been longest resident in the dis- 
tricts referred to in Mr. Palgrave’s narrative is that known to Euro- 
peans as the ‘Berg Damaras,” but who call themselves “ Houquain,” 
and are called in contempt by the Namaquas “‘Ghou-damap,” or “‘men 
made of dirt.’’ As a matter of fact, this tribe—dark-skinned and of 
the negro type—are not Damaras at all; at least, they are totally 
distinct from the Ovaherero, to whom the name of Damaras was 
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given by the Namaquas. Going back some 150 years, the 
Namaquas, a race of yellow people very much resembling Bushmen, 
would probably be found inhabiting the central part of South Africa 
up to the twenty-first parallel of latitude, or thereabouts, and living 
side by side with the remnants of the Houquain, or “ Berg 
Damaras,” who had adopted their language, and whom in all pro- 
bability they had in earlier times enslaved. Into the country which 
these two tribes occupied the Ovaherero pressed down from the 
north, not improbably forming part of the great wave of migra- 
tion towards the south and south-west which resulted in placing the 
Zulus and the Amaxosa—the general name for the more warlike 
tribes on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony—where they have 
recently made their presence felt. First pasturing their flocks near 
the Atlantic sea-board, and to the southward of the Cunene River— 
the river Nourse of Mr. Stanford’s more recent maps—they gradually 
moved farther south, coming into collision with the Namaquas, who 
fell back on other branches of their own original stock in the direc- 
tion of the Orange River, while the ‘“ Houquain,” or “ Berg 
Damaras,” took refuge in the mountains, where they have remained 
ever since. For some little time, indeed, the Ovaherero made them- 
selves complete masters of the country, extending their influence 
from the Atlantic (where a portion of the tribe, having seceded, 
occupied permanently the district known as the Kaoko) as far east 
as Lake N’gami, where they came in contact with a tribe of Bech- 
uanas, to whom they gave the name of Ovambanderu. It was more 
by persistence than by violence that they made their pressure felt, 
and they not improbably lived on moderately friendly terms with 
those whom they had practically conquered. 

A new element, however, was at last introduced into the political 
situation. Some seventy or eighty years ago a number of Hottentots, 
led by the notorious desperado Jaager Afrikaaner, escaped from the 
Cape Colony across the Orange River, and, being possessed of fire- 
arms and horses, practically took possession of the southern part of 
Great Namaqualand. Feared and hated at first by reason of their 
plundering propensities, they were at last asked by the Namaquas to 
become their allies in a campaign against the Damaras. Jonker 
Afrikaaner, who had succeeded his father Jaager Afrikaaner as chief, 
consented to this request, the result being that, in an attack upon the 
Damaras by Hottentots and Namaquas combined, the former were 
utterly routed, and compelled to fall back a considerable distance to 
the northward. Subsequently, one of the Damara tribes having 
sought the assistance of Jonker Afrikaaner and his followers against 
another portion of the nation, the astute Hottentot captain took 
advantage of the opportunity to subjugate the whole country, and 
enslave the tribe he had assisted. Jonker Afrikaaner and his allies, 
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the Namaquas, took possession of the more westerly portion of the 
Damara territory, while the east, formerly occupied by the Ovam- 
banderu, was allotted to fresh bands of Hottentots who had arrived 
from the Cape Colony. 

The Damaras, however, were by no means finally conquered. It 
was, according to Mr. Palgrave, about the year 1840 that they be- 
came enslaved, and within twenty-five years from that date, many of 
them having become possessed of guns, they made a strong effort for 
their freedom. Forseven yearsa succession of wars were carried on, 
in which the Damaras were successful over the Namaquas on almost 
every occasion, and it was only through the influence of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, then Governor of the Cape Colony, that hostilities were 
brought to an end. The Southern Namaquas, urged by the British 
Governor, and aided by the missionaries stationed in the country, 
intervened to bring about a peace, which was formally entered into 
in September, 1870, at Okahandja, between Jan Jonker Afrikaaner 
(the grandson of Jaager Afrikaaner), on behalf of the Namaquas, 
and the chief Kamaherero, on behalf of the Damaras. That this 
peace was very unfavourable to the Namaquas under Jan Jonker 
there can be no doubt. It contained provisions amounting to a 
practical surrender of their right to live in the Damara country or 
to interfere in Damara affairs, while it gave them, “‘by way of loan,” 
a place to live in, known as Windhoek, within Damara boundaries. 
Whether the consent of the Afrikaaners, as Jan Jonker’s mixed 
following may for convenience’ sake be called, to this treaty was ob- 
tained altogether by fair means does not seem quite clear. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by him to Mr. Palgrave, the granting of 
Windhoek to Jan Jonker “ as a loan” was a condition imported into 
the treaty of peace after a verbal understanding had been arrived at, 
protest against which at the more formal meeting was silenced by a 
display of force on the part of the Damaras. At all events, on this 
ground and on the perhaps more serious ground that the Afrikaaners 
were hindered by the Damaras from hunting within limits allowed 
by the treaty, ill-feeling soon began again to show itself. ‘“ Faults 
committed on both sides soon showed that the fires of their old hatred 
were still smouldering. Rumours were everywhere rife of the return 
to hostilities, and it is certain that about this time Jan Jonker Afri- 
kaaner began again to look for assistance amongst the neighbouring 
Namaquas, and that Kamaherero, foreseeing the difficulty of again 
collecting his warriors ”’—this is, at least, among the pretexts put 
forward—endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of the Cape. With 
this object, a letter was in 1872 addressed to Sir Henry Barkly by 
Kamaherero, on behalf of the Damaras, and the chief Aponda, on 
behalf of the Ovambanderu, praying “the excellent British Govern- 
ment ” to give them advice as to how to govern their country, and 
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how to keep in check the Namaquas, who, it was asserted, would not 
leave them in peace. ‘If,’ they said, “the Government does not 
inquire into this matter, it seems to us that we must carry on a war 
of extirpation one with the other, and so we beg the Government 
not to disregard our request, but to take pity on us and comply with 
our prayer.” 

This letter, according to Mr. Palgrave, was “an ingenuous ex- 
pression of their conviction that without our assistance they were 
unable to preserve their hardly won independence, except by per- 
petual conflict.” When it is seen, as will be seen presently, under what 
conditions such a letter was likely to be written, the ingenuousness 
of Mr. Palgrave’s expression of opinion will probably be suspected. 
In the meantime the value of the assertion of the Damara chief as to 
his helplessness may be measured by the following passage that 
occurs two pages later in Mr. Palgrave’s report, when he is de- 
scribing his journey from Okahandja to Okothondje, through the 
very heart of the Damara country :-— 

‘« The whole of this part of the country was studded over with ‘cattle posts,’ 
and all along the road we were visited by natives, whose behaviour was a 
sufficient guarantee for their friendly feeling. A// the men, and even boys of 
twelve, carried guns, and these mostly good rifles. The only flint guns I saw had 
been relegated by the original owners to the youngest of their sons able to carry them; 
and I may record here in passing, that everywhere through the country the same 
sight is met with. So overstocked is the gun market, that at the time of which I 
write there were 6,000 in the country waiting sale, and not less, probably much more, 
than twenty tons of gunpowder, and a proportionate weight of lead.” 


A people thus armed, it might have been thought, stood in but 
little danger of external disturbance. Yet, if documentary evidence 
is to be believed, the uppermost feeling in their minds was dread of 
being involved in war. In 1874 a second letter, signed by three 
Damara chiefs, was sent to Sir Henry Barkly, soliciting the inter- 
ference of the British Government with respect to an “ anticipated 
Boer invasion.” The writers, or rather the signatories, of this 
letter professed to have “learnt with deep concern that a very 
extensive gathering of Dutch farmers, supposed to have left British 
territory,” had arrived within the borders of Damaraland for the 
avowed purpose of establishing themselves and their families in 
Damara territory, and possessed of the intention of making war 
upon the Damaras if there should be any unwillingness to accept 
them as settlers. ‘‘ We therefore,” this letter went on to-say, 
“most humbly entreat your Excellency, as the representative of the 
British Government, to aid us by exerting whatever power the 
Government may possess, in an endeavour to prevent our country 
being plunged into another dreadful war, and with a powerful 
nation such as the Boers are represented to us.” Not only did the 
Damara chiefs protest against an incursion in force; they objected 
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even to a peaceable settlement of the Boers in the country, on the 
ground that they had already difficulty ‘in finding pasturage for 
their own flocks and herds. Their objection was all the stronger 
because they had been “led to believe” that the Boers were a 
nation who had “always looked upon the black tribes with scorn 
and indignation, and who both recognised and practised slavery.” 
To make matters worse, the Damara chiefs “had been given to 
understand ” that the Boers had expressed a preference for a certain 
district, one of the best-watered and finest grazing districts in 
possession of the Damaras. They would not, therefore, hesitate to 
repel the Boers by force if necessary, although they hoped, at the 
same time, that the British Government would address a letter to 
the intruders in such terms as might have the effect of preventing “a 
fearful and sanguinary war throughout the country.” 

These letters are of importance. In the first place they constitute 
the only written evidence of any kind in support of the assertion 
that there was any defined or general desire on the part of the 
Damara chiefs to come under British authority. In the next place 
they are of importance as affording a glimpse of the nature of the 
influences at work for the purpose of securing British interference 
and the establishment of British rule. It can hardly be supposed 
that the Damara chiefs were the actual authors and composers of 
these sonorous appeals. The letter of 1872 is not given at length 
in Mr. Palgrave’s narrative. It professes to have been written “ at 
the instance” of the chiefs, and was, without doubt, the composition 
of a trader or missionary residing in the country, whose disinte- 
restedness may be suspected, and whose perfect irresponsibility is 
certain. That letter failed to produce any effect, for reasons which 
are obvious. In 1872 the Cape Colony was still more or less under 
the authority of the Crown, and no Governor would be likely to 
encourage the idea of unlimited imperial interference in a merely 
native quarrel. Some more powerful argument must be employed, 
and in 1874 the departure of the “‘ Trek-Boers ” from the Transvaal 
furnished an admirable pretext for again addressing the Cape Govern- 
ment. How little these Boers, the history of whose sufferings in the 
wilderness forms one of the most harrowing chapters of recent South 
African history, were likely to “invade”? Damaraland may be 
gathered from the very vagueness of the letter in question. The 

chiefs whose “‘marks” are appended to it had been “led to belieye,” 
and “ given to understand,” and it does no great violence to proba- 
bility if it is concluded that those who gave the Damara chiefs these 
impressions were the actual writers and authors of the letter, and 
that they were none other than the “S. A. Mumford” and 
“Frederick Green” whose names are appended as witnesses to the 
signatures of the chiefs. 
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Dry as these facts may seem, their apprehension is essential to the 
due understanding of what follows. A pretty complete catalogue 
has now been made of the various forces at work. We have a 
Colonial Government, eager to extend its boundaries so as to obtain 
control over the large metalliferous districts believed to exist to the 
north of the Orange River. We have a tribe—the Damaras— 
anxious to emphasise a hardly won predominance by securing 
British support. We have traders and missionaries scattered up 
and down through the country, intriguing for their own advantage 
with native chiefs on one hand and with the British Government 
on the other. We have a useful bogey in the shape of a 
threatened invasion of the Boers. And finally, and as a keystone 
to the whole, we have a specially appointed Commissioner, himself to 
no small extent interested in the successful carrying out of the 
scheme of annexation, and sufficiently unscrupulous in respect of the 
means employed in his work of ‘‘ paving the way for the extension 
of British dominion.” 

Having established a base of operations at Okahandja, Mr. Pal- 
grave’s next step was to pay a visit to the chief Therawa, known to 
Europeans by the name of “Old William,” whose kraal was at 
Okothondje, on the Omaruru River. Therawa being ill, the Com- 
missioner called to see him. The chief’s first question apparently 
bore reference to the letter written in 1874—two years before—to 
Sir Henry Barkly, of which Therawa had been one of the signa- 
tories. The letter, Mr. Palgrave assured him, had been received, 
and had, perhaps more than anything else, decided the Government 
to send a Commissioner, whose duty it now was to see how far the 
Government could afford them protection. A great meeting, the 
Commissioner went on to say, would be necessary before he left the 
country, to be held probably at Okahandja. After a stay of a few 
days, Mr. Palgrave passed on to visit the Zwaartbooi Namaquas—a 
tribe who had in the war of a few years before sided with the 
Damaras, and had in consequence been turned out of their original 
location at Rehoboth—a spot considerably to the southward—by the 
rest of the Namaquas under Jan Jonker Afrikaaner. Settled now at 
Bokberg, to the west of Okahandja and just outside the limits of the 
dry coast district, they numbered some 1,000 or so, and were 
desirous of moving northward, if the Damaras would let them, into 
the Kaoko country, which lines the coast to the south of the 18th 
parallel of latitude. Stopping with this tribe for two days, Mr. 
Palgrave “twice elicited an opinion from them.” The bearing of 
that opinion will best be understood by quoting it as recorded in the 
minutes of a meeting held on the 8th of July, 1876. At this 
meeting, the Commissioner haying “explained fully the object of 
his visit,’’ Abraham Zwartbooi, the chief, replied :— 


**¢T am very glad that the Governor has sent a Commissioner into the 
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country, though I have little to say. I am living in a part of the country 
which is not sufficient to support my people.’ 

‘“‘ Here Abraham called on his brother Petrus to speak. 

‘* Petrus Zwaartbooi continued—‘ Yes, we are glad you have come. We stand 
alone, and have no one to look to for help. I will speak for ourselyes, Nama- 
quas, alone, that is my brother’s people. We want to live at peace with every- 
body, but neither our own colour nor the black people (Damaras) understand 
us, and that is why we are glad you haye come. We are in a place without 
water, and would gladly be under the wings of the British Government, for 
then we can look for a place that has water, and that can support us. The 
Damaras have told us that we can look for a place towards the sea. If we 


find a place we are not sure that the Damaras will keep their promise and 
allow us to leave here and occupy it.’ 


‘** Abraham Zwaartbooi remarked—‘I should like a British magistrate.’ ”’ 


Abraham Zwaartbooi, however, would seem to have had doubts, for 
next day he addressed Mr. Palgrave as follows :— 

***T am at a loss what to say through ignorance. My ignorance keeps me 
silent. Iam anxious to haye a magistrate. Ido not know how to keep him ; 
we are too poor. Whether other magistrates are or are not placed in the 
country, I should like to haye one. But I wish to know what I shall haye to 
do for my part when I have a magistrate. I am ignorant. I do not know. 
Shall I remain chief of the tribe if a magistrate comes and assists us and sets 
us straight? ‘Will he remain with us or leave us, and shall we then have to 
govern ourselyes ? We are too poor to pay for a magistrate.’ ” 

After some more conversation, Abraham Zwaartbooi declared that 
they must have time to make up their minds, and that he would 
write to the Commissioner expressing his views. Write accord- 
ingly he did, but, as will be seen, the questions in which he and his 
people were interested were decided without any particular reference 
to their wishes. 

Okahandja was reached again, by way of Otjimbingue, on the 
27th July, and on the 29th was held the first of a series of meetings 
which constitute the central episode of Mr. Palgrave’s narrative. 
Addressing the assembled chiefs, Mr. Palgrave informed them that 
he wanted an answer to the message he had delivered a few weeks 
before. “When I delivered that message,” he said, “you will 
remember that I told you that it was part of my instructions from 
the Government to make myself acquainted as much as possible with 
both the country and the people, so that I might advise the Govern- 
ment how far it will be practicable for them to render you assistance 
in the event of your asking for it.” Proceeding then to refer to the 
letter of 1872, Mr. Palgrave informed his audience that he presumed 
the letter was written because the people wished the Government of 
the colony to keep its eye on them, and that the Government had 
in consequence kept its eye on them, and kept many undesirable 
people out of their country. Then came an allusion to the second 
letter—the letter of 1874—-expressing alarm at the arrival of some 
Boers, and leading, according to Mr. Palgrave, the Governor of the 
Cape to consider whether the Damaras were worth protecting. As 
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the result of this deliberation, a Commissioner was sent, “not so 
much to warn you,” said Mr. Palgrave, “of the dangers that 
threatened you, as to ascertain to what extent you were cognisant 
of them; and, by becoming conversant with your opinions, your 
hopes and fears, take counsel with you, and learn from your own 
lips how your independence and your country could best be pre- 
served to you.” 

After discussing the matter a little further, and referring to the 
reasons that led to his being appointed Commissioner, Mr. Palgrave 
proceeded to give his advice in words that must be quoted. As he 
is his own reporter, there can be no question as to the trustworthi- 
ness of the report. 


‘Perhaps it would be as well for me to point out the only means, in my 
opinion, of averting the dangers that threaten you. 

** You must place the Colonial Government in such a position that it can, 
when necessary, interfere on your behalf. 

‘‘The Government might send some one to live with you, who could watch 
over your interests, and there is no power that would not respect the dignity 
and position of such a person, wnless it was wished to make war with us ; so that 
you see your safety might be ensured by the residence of even one man in 
your country if the Government would send such a one. 

‘If the Government does assist you, you must not think that nothing is 
expected from you. You must not suppose that you are to remain no better 
than you are now. 

‘* You are to be civilised, and if the Government thought you were inca- 
pable of being civilised they would have nothing to do with you; and bear in 
mind that would be the great work of the man the Government would send to 
you. 

‘Perhaps you think that the man sent to you will not take notice of what 
you do, or will shut his eyes to your faults; but if you think so you are 
mistaken. 

‘*You might ask the Government, if you like, to send you a blind man, who 
cannot see what you do, and let the man be deaf also, that he may not hear if 
you do wrong, so that you may do as you please; but the Government, as 
you know, would not listen to your application. 

‘* But ask the Government to send you a man who will not shut his eyes to 
your faults, a man who will advise you and attend to your temporal wants, 
as the missionaries look after your spiritual wants; a man who will have 
patience with you and teach you gradually the advantages of having prin- 
ciples of law and order fairly established; a man who will assist you and 
show you how to preserve your country, and I am sure the Government will 
give your application every consideration.” 


What chance there was of the assembled chiefs understanding the 
real meaning of this eloquent address there is no means of ima- 
gining. It was translated to them, it may be presumed, sentence by 
sentence, by a missionary and a trader, who in all probability 
followed their natural instincts far enough to give the benefit of the 
doubt against the interests of the Damaras when any delicate 
question of rendering arose. How far, for example, did the chiefs 
understand that the latter part of this address was only a friendly 
expression of Mr. Palgrave’s opinion, and not a command from the 
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Government he represented ? What meaning did they attach to 
the warning that they “were to be civilised” ? The meaning 
which Mr. Palgrave attached to the expression, as well as the 
meaning of his description of the sort of man who ought to be sent 
to them, will be seen immediately. In the meantime, let it be noted 
that up to this point the explanations made indicate nothing but a 
benefit to be conferred on the Damaras, the only return for which 
was to be looked for in their becoming “ civilised.” 

Kamaherero, of course, at the close of this address asked for time 
to consider, and the further discussion of the subject was adjourned 
for a month, in order, so it was said, that chiefs living at a distance 
might be consulted. There may, however, have been reasons why 
such a postponement was convenient to both sides. Mr. Palgrave 
states, with regard to his own employment of the intervening time, 
that he was occupied in explaining “at various places” the “ general 
nature and tendency of our laws, and the responsibilities of those 
who live under them,” and that on his return to Okahandja he 
found the chiefs “already discussing the terms of their request.” 
It must not, however, be supposed that the end he had in view was 
being neglected in his absence. The Damaras were being taught 
their lesson, and as their instructors were the ultimate interpreters 
of their wishes, it is clear that they had every chance of expressing 
themselves entirely to Mr. Palgrave’s satisfaction. This is what 
Kamaherero said on the 4th of September, 1876, the Rev. H. 
Brincker and Mr. R. Lewis acting as interpreters as before :— 





“«T have nothing to speak about except the answer I have to give to you. 
I have not much to say, but what I do say is the message you must take to 
the Governor, and what I say all say. I wish to tell the Governor that I 
want some one to be the head of our country, and I wish you to be that head. 

““«The Portuguese are our enemies, the Boers are our enemies, and the 
Griquas are our enemies; and so if I give myself over to the protection of 
your Government, I do not wish to have a stranger, and as we know youl 
wish to have you. 

‘‘*This is what I have to say at present. Anything else I have to speak 
about I will say on your return; and if it is that the British Government 
will aid and protect us, and you return, I wish you to live with and near me. 
My reason for this is that if I am in trouble and require aid and advice, I 
wish you not to be too far. If youare far from me and I want your advice, 
I may have to go through hunger and thirst to reach you, and that would not 
do, and so I want you by me that you may know my troubles and necessities 
when they arise. I have said what I haveto say. What more I have to say 
I will consider while you are still here, and tell you before you go... .. 
When you return I will go all through the country with you, and point out 
the residences of the magistrates.’ ” 


In the same strain spoke the chief Aponda, giving utterance, 
however, to the very suspicious sentiment that ‘justice and the 
Scriptures are one and the same thing.” So, also, spoke Umtate, 
on behalf of the old chief Therawa, who was too ill to attend. The 
three signatories of the letter of 1874 had, therefore, followed up 
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their general representations with a specific request, and the satis- 
faction which it gave to Mr. Palgrave to sit and listen to their 
words may easily be imagined. It was, he told them, a great day 
for Damaraland. They must not, however, he went on to say, 
dictate to the Government as to who was to be sent. ‘“‘ Instead of 
what you have said, say that you would like to have Mr. Palgrave 
sent to you, if it can be so arranged.” There was another thing to 
which Mr. Palgrave objected—the proposition that the residences of 
the magistrates were to be pointed out on his return. After all, he 
reminded the chiefs, the Government might not send any one, and 
this consideration should induce them to leave nothing unsaid to 
induce the Government to assist them in the way they wished. And 
then comes a curiously significant paragraph :— 

‘“The next hour was taken up by the discussion among themselves as to 
what ground should be placed at the disposal of the Government, when the 
Special Commissioner adjourned the meeting until the following day, to give 
them further time to consider the matter amongst themselves.” 

They had learnt their lesson remarkably well. Nota word had 
been said to them by Mr. Palgrave about magistrates or ground, 
yet these two most desirable propositions, from the colonial point of 
view, were already floating about among them. The next day the 
duties of the ‘‘ magistrate ’’—it had been agreed that there was to 
be only one for the present—were discussed, and the understanding 
arrived at that if a ‘“ magistrate’ were sent, he was to have juris- 
diction only in those cases in which a foreigner and a Damara were 
concerned. He was, in fact, to have much the same authority as a 
consul. This arrangement gave Kamaherero considerable relief. 
He admitted that until then he had believed he was to part with 
the greater portion of his authority, and that, although he agreed, 
he found it hard todo so. The argument employed, and doubtless 
hourly dinned into him, to induce him to consent to arrangements 
distasteful to himself, must be clearly borne in mind. “The Portu- 
guese are our enemies, the Boers are our enemies, the Griquas are 
our enemies.” The only way of saving themselves was to throw 
themselves upon British protection, so that some one might be sent 
to live with them. For had not Mr. Palgrave told them that the 
presence of one such man in the country would compel every power 
to respect their interests, unless it was wished to make war upon the 
British Government ? 

The Resident, then, was to have consular and not strictly magis- 
terial functions ; and it did not occur to Mr. Palgrave to explain to 
the chiefs the exact position, under international law, which this 
resident would occupy in respect of the enemies of the Damara state. 
He had far more important matters to talk about. 


‘* Special Commissioner—‘ Now, have you thought how you are to pay those 
who are sent to assist you. When I tell the Governor that you want magis- 
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trates he will ask how you will pay for them. I have been told that you pro- 
pose setting aside a part of your country for the purpose, and that is a very 
good plan indeed. Are you ready to say what you have set aside? And then 
you must bear in mind that years may go by before even the value of an ox 
is obtained from the ground, so you must be prepared to give money from 
your pockets.’ 

‘Tt was then intimated that they had not quite decided on the extent of 
the ‘ Reserve.’ 

‘* Special Commissioner, continued—‘ It seems you are not yet prepared, so 


you must go back to your werft and decide. I cannot go down to the Governor 
and deliver half a message.’ ”’ 


The meeting was adjourned for four days, and of what passed 
during those four days there is, of course, no record. On the 9th of 
September, 1876, the chiefs declared that they were quite ready. 
They had set aside a tract of country for a “ Reserve” for their 
Government, and were willing to pay besides. The chiefs would 
collect taxes among themselves, and if it was not sufficient, they 
hoped the Governor would lend them money until such time as 
enough revenue could be raised from the “ Reserve.”” And then they 
called upon Mr. Lewis to describe their boundaries, and the boun- 
daries of the portion they wished to set aside for a “ Reserve.’ In 
order to make the meaning of what follows perfectly clear, the length 
of each line in miles has been inserted :— 


‘‘ Mr. Lewis then described the boundaries as follows, the Rey. H. Brincker 
interpreting to the Damaras:—From the Atlantic Ocean in a line parallel 
with the latitude of, and to Rehoboth (145 miles) ; thence in a straight line to 
Otjimbinde (270 miles) ; thence in a straight line northerly to Otjiondarmie in 
the Omuramba Ovambo (225 miles); thence along the Omuramba Ovambo, by 
Ondera and Onondava and Etosha westward, skirting the boundaries of the 
Ovambo, Ovangandjera and Okaruthie to the Cunene River (450 miles); 
thence down the Cunene River to its mouth (90 miles); and thence southerly 
along the coast to the point opposite Rehoboth (460 miles). 

‘*The boundaries of the country which the Damaras occupy and wish to 
be their ‘commonage’ are as follows:—From Rehoboth to Otjimbinde 
(270 miles) ; thence to Okatcheru and Otjituo (195 miles); thence westerly to 
Otjahevita (120 miles) ; thence along a line which shall embrace the country 
at present occupied by Kamaretti to Okothondje, on the Omaruru River (very 
vague, but according to Mr. Palgraye’s map 175 miles); from thence down the 
Omaruru River to a point twenty or twenty-five miles east of Erongo; thence 
in a straight line to Otjimbingue ; and thence to Rehoboth (according to the 
map, which does not agree with the above description, 140 miles from 
Okothondje to Rehoboth).” 


In order fully to understand the meaning of the above arrange- 
ments, a map would be necessary. It will be enough, however, to 
say that the Damaras are left with a small square tract in the " 
centre of the country admittedly their own, and to make plain 
the extent to which they were robbed by quoting Mr. Palgrave’s 
figures :— 


‘‘In round numbers it may be stated that Damaraland has an area of 
100,000 square miles. Of these 20,000 may be struck out as useless or un- 
known, coast desert, and other barren tracts; 35,000 square miles are taken 
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up for commonage, and of the remaining 45,000 square miles, one-third should 
be set aside for the occupation of Berg Damaras and Bushmen, and those 
Namaquas who at the present time are recognised inhabitants of the 
country.” 


Let us see, then, what had been done, and for what professed pur- 
pose. Ostensibly in order to provide support for a single magistrate, 
who was to exercise some sort of consular functions, the Damaras 
gave up at one stroke some thirteen-twentieths of their territory, 
resigning all control over other tribes—such as the Berg Damaras 
and Zwaartbooi Namaquas—who resided within their boundaries ; 
and—for this is a matter of some considerable importance—put the 
British Government in possession of country between the eighteenth 
parallel of latitude and the Cunene River, which, by treaty, was 
under Portuguese jurisdiction. The protection of the Damaras was the 
ostensible ground of this cession of territory. Whether it was the 
real ground, whether the Colonial Government cared for the Damaras 
at all, may be judged of by the manner in which Mr. Palgrave pro- 
ceeds to speak of the disposal of the ‘‘ Reserve.” Farms, he says, 
for at least 400 families might be found in the 30,000 square miles 
remaining, some of them with sufficient water to serve as sites for 
villages. Pasturage suitable for oxen was everywhere abundant, and 
while the northern part of the country was too richly grassed for 
sheep or goats, there were patches of considerable extent resembling 
the “ karroo”’ in the Cape Colony, on which “it was already in con- 
templation to place the merino.” Speaking of the country known 
as “the Kaoko,” in North-Western Damaraland, Mr. Palgrave 
asserts that it is a regular cattle-breeding country, which ought, 
when its waste pastures were utilised, to supply four or five thousand 
head of cattle annually to the colonial market. He is, indeed, at a 
loss to understand why the Damaras, who held it for many years, 
abandoned it for the less healthy plains they now desired “ to retain 
for their exclusive use.” It would not be difficult to guess how any 
desire on the part of the Damaras to retain possession of “the 
Kaoko ” was nipped in the bud in their discussions on the extent 
and boundaries of the Reserve, nor is it, after this, difficult to under- 
stand why the Zwaartbooi Namaquas, who had expressed a wish to 
be located in the Kaoko, were told to remain where they were. 
After dwelling on the extreme probability of rich mineral deposits 
being found in the Kaoko, Mr. Palgrave says :— 

‘‘But metals and minerals are not of any greater account to the future welfare 
of the country than the trade with the interior tribes, which must grow more 


and more important as the ‘Reserve’ becomes occupied by a population in 
which the European element is certain to predominate.” 


Ostrich feathers and ivory, Mr. Palgrave asserts, would be the 
objects of an extensive trade, and adds that, even as he was writing, 
a Mr. Eriksson had gone towards the north-west to open commercial 
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relations, and, no doubt, to find a market for a superfluous stock of 
guns and powder. Will it surprise any one to learn that a partner 
of this Mr. Eriksson’s was one of the most active agents in the work 
of hoisting the British flag at Walwich Bay ? 

The whole story is thus complete. There is no need to quote at 
length the letter to the Governor of the Cape Colony, signed by 
Kamaherero and his subordinate chiefs, humbly asking his 
Excellency to make it known everywhere that the sea boundary of 
their country was in his possession. There is little need to allude to 
the words of “encouragement and hope” which were addressed to 
the chiefs, after the act of robbery had been consummated, by the 
interpreting missionary, the Rev. H. Brincker—words to which the 
Damaras are said to have returned answer that they were now per- 
fectly easy in their minds. Enough has been said to show the 
character and aim of the whole proceedings, and the nature of 
the means employed to obtain possession, under false pretences, of 
the territory of an ignorant and confiding people. That a copy 
of Mr. Palgrave’s report was not sent home to the Colonial Office, to 
be included in a Parliamentary Blue Book, will, after what has been 
said, cause no great surprise. What will cause surprise is that Sir 
Bartle Frere, in the dispatch recommending the practical annexation 
of the whole country south of the Portuguese boundary and west of 
the Transvaal, should not have expressed some opinion on the utter 
nefariousness of Mr. Palgrave’s proceedings. 

The subsequent meetings with the chiefs of other tribes, and the 
means employed to bring them into the same condition of reliance 
on British magistrates and British authority, need not be gone into. 
It is sufficient to say that to those who seemed likely to be recusant 
the threat of their being left to themselves to struggle against an 
imaginary Boer invasion was always held out. In these threats the 
missionaries are found in every case siding against their coloured 
flock, reminding them, as the Rev. Mr. Schroeder did at Windhoek 
(the residence of Jan Jonker and his Afrikaaners) of “ their helpless 
condition,” and warning them to be “ very careful how they treated 
the kind proposals of the Government.”’ How these proposals were 
really regarded may be gathered from the letter of one Jacobus 
Isaak, a Namaqua chief living at Berseba. ‘‘ When,” he says, “an 
English resident comes here to support us, and to assist us in all the 
political affairs of the land, and does not deprive us of our land, or 
of our capacity as captains, so far on this condition I accept the pro- 
posals. But if I was to be subservient to the Resident I see no exist- 
ence for us.” He had some reason for saying this. ‘I dread, if I 
am to tell you the truth, to accept the proposal, for already in Little 
Namaqualand (south of the Orange River) it began thus, and to-day 
they are English ; also the same with Griqualand West.” There is the 
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history of years of spoliation and injustice in these few words. And 
there is, too, a pretty plain intimation of the feeling of distrust which 
such injustice has created. 

The country—the “ Reserve ”—given by the Damaras was not, 
after all, made the subject of wholesale annexation. For reasons 
which were doubtless stated in Lord Carnarvon’s confidential dis- 
patch, Sir Bartle Frere’s recommendation for the immediate annexa- 
tion of the whole coast-line from the Orange River to the Portuguese 
boundary was not acted on. Only over the little strip of sandy 
waste round Walwich Bay is the British flag flying, and under its 
shelter, by latest accounts, Mr. Palgrave was building himself a sub- 
stantial residence. But that the scheme will some day again be set 
on foot there can be little doubt. Both parties in the Colonial Legis- 
lature are interested in carrying out the plan originally suggested. 
It was by Mr. Molteno’s party—at present the Opposition—that 
Mr. Palgrave was appointed ‘“ Trans-Gariep Commissioner,” and it 
is hardly likely that the party now in power will be less eager to see 
the limits of the colony extended. And if ever a desire for such 
extension of territory was utterly inexcusable, it is in the case under 
discussion. Not only has the Cape Colony on its northern side the 
most perfect “scientific frontier”’ ever laid down by art or by nature, 
but within that boundary it has thousands of square miles of territory 
practically unoccupied, and waiting to be brought under the influence 
of that “civilisation ” of which Mr. Palgrave was the harbinger to 
the confiding Damaras. 

There is yet one more consideration which will appear to some of 
even greater importance than the question of the treatment of native 
tribes by British Governments. Are we to regard Portugal as an 
African Russia—as a power continually, as it has been the habit to 
assert with regard to Russia, pushing on its frontier to meet our own? 
And are we to adopt in Africa, for similar ends, that “ forward ” 
policy which has proved so disastrous in Asia? It is clear that, if 
the ‘‘ Reserve,’ as conceded by the Damaras, had been annexed as 
was at first intended, British authority would have been brought 
into immediate, and possibly unfriendly, contact with Portuguese 
authority, which extends a considerable distance to the south of the 
Cunene River. Or is the situation to be reversed, and is England 
to become in very deed to Portugal in Africa what she has been 
taught to complain that Russia is to herself in India? Sir Bartle 
Frere, one of the acknowledged designers of the “ forward’’ policy 
in India, has made no secret of his desire to see British protection 
extended “from the Cape of Storms to Guardafui.” The policy 
which he typified is, it is true, for the moment discredited. But 
there is no very good reason for believing that it is dead and buried. 

F. Reainatp StarHam. 
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OnE day, early in 1806, the Emperor Napoleon, being then the 
temporary occupant of the imperial castle of Schénbrunn, in the 
outskirts of Vienna, chanced—a most uncommon thing with hin— 
to find himself at leisure. The crowning victory of Austerlitz had 
been won not many days before, and the defeated forces of the allied 
Russians and Austrians were still further demoralised by the rapid 
mancuvres of the French Emperor, commenced after the battle 
with a view to forcing his enemies to make peace upon his terms. 
Napoleon, like a few other historical soldiers of the highest type— 
such, for instance, as Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, and Julius Cesar, 
among the ancients, or Cromwell, Marlborough, and Frederick the 
Great, among the moderns—was even greater as diplomatist than as 
a general. In the tranquillity of his study at Schoénbrunn—the 
favourite room of the dispossessed Austrian Emperor—he foresaw 
that peace must inevitably result from the work achieved by him 
during the last few weeks, and with the restless activity of mind 
which, up to 1810, was his most marked characteristic, he turned to 
Maret, who was not yet Duke of Bassano, exclaiming, ‘ You have 
nothing to do; come, read me a few pages from that work sent to 
me at Austerlitz by Ney, and written by one of his staff officers.” 
Maret took up the book with regret, for, as he afterwards confessed 
to its author, he could no more understand it than if it had been the 
cabalistic volume of a magician. Before he had read many pages 
the Emperor stopped him with the ejaculation, ‘‘ Don’t tell me that 
the age is not advancing. Here, for instance, is a young chef de 
batailion, and, what is worse, a Swiss, who teaches us what no 
professors ever made me learn, and what, moreover, very few generals 
understand.” As Maret proceeded with his reading the astonish- 
ment of the Emperor knew no bounds. Presently it was succeeded 
by an ebullition of anger. ‘ How on earth,” he demanded, “could 
Fouché allow such a book to be printed? Why, it is calculated to 
teach my system of war to all my enemies. It must be seized, and 
I will at once take steps to prevent its further circulation.” Maret 
pointed out to him that it was impossible to suppress the book, as its 
publishers were sure to have distributed many dozen copies among 
their friends as presents, while another hundred or two must have 
found their way to Germany—a country with a greedy appetite for 
such works. After a few moments’ reflection the Emperor said, 
‘Perhaps I attach too much importance to this publication. The 
old generals who command against me read nothing, and will not 
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profit by its lessons, while young soldiers who read it will never be 
trusted with a command for years to come.” 

The work in question was the Zraité des grandes opérations mili- 
taires, written by Antoine Henri Jomini when he was in his twenty- 
second year. Many capable judges (and among them Sir Archi- 
bald Alison and M. le Colonel Charras) have expressed the opinion 
that Jomini, as a writer, had no superior among those who took part 
in the Napoleonic wars upon either side. It is true that Jomini had 
none of the fire which inspired Sir William Napier, and that he 
lacked the grace of style which distinguished the memoirs of Ségur, 
and in aless degree of Marshal Marmont. But it is certain that none 
of his contemporaries, excepting Napoleon himself, possessed in a 
higher degree that keenness and breadth of sight, and also that 
grasp of military detail, which go to the formation of a consummate 
strategist. As is usual with men of his type Jomini was a prig, 
without tact, with no idea of managing men, and with a self-con- 
sciousness and irritability fatal to success in the field or the council 
of war. He had not the art of winning friends, while his abilities 
and quickness of perception raised him up a host of enemies among 
the officers at his side. But, given certain conditions of warfare, no 
man was quicker in discovering what it was possible for a com- 
mander to achieve, or what were the tactics to which his antagonist 
could, and probably would, have recourse. To those who have a 
taste for the study of war the career and character of such a man as 
Jomini can never be without transcendent interest, and more so than 
ever in these days when armies, consisting of many hundred thou- 
sands of men, and perfectly prepared for immediate action, are moved 
with the precision of clock-work, and when the fate of campaigns is 
decided in a few days, so as to make irreparable the errors which 
arise from unscientific ignorance or from national unreadiness. 
Few of the sciences, indeed, are so exciting as that which relates to 
military matters, nor are there any which can in an equal degree 
command the attention of all sections of the community. The 
destinies of nations as well as the lives of individuals depend upon 
it, and at the same time it satisfies the aspirations of the hot-headed 
adventurer and of the deep thinker. Within its confines theory and 
imagination find scope for the wildest flights of hypothesis ; nor are 
the abstract calculations of the cold reasoner excluded from its field 
of survey. The military art unites every variety of knowledge, 
embracing, by means of fortification and artillery, the sciences of 
physics and mathematics; by means of administration, the political, 
economical, and judicial sciences ; and, by means of proclamations, 
of orders of the day, and, above all, of the history of military events, 
affording opportunities for the fullest display of literary ability. 

Among the many Helvetians who elected to serve under a foreign flag 
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to satisfy their military ardour, several rose to high positions in their 
adopted country; but the most celebrated of them all was Antoine 
Henri Jomini, who served in thirteen campaigns, and acted as adviser 
to the greatest monarchs of Europe during the most momentous events 
of modern times. No career is better qualified to exemplify the 
vicissitudes experienced by the Swiss mercenaries than that of the 
young battalion-commander, who at the early age of twenty was 
already in the first rank of military writers, and who, through love 
of his vocation, served as a volunteer in the army of Napoleon. In 
that capacity he was present at the capture of Ulmn—which involved 
the surrender of the whole Austrian army—at Jena, at Eylau, and 
at the Beresina, and finally at Bautzen, where he rendered signal 
services to France, and in return was rewarded by humiliation and 
insults. Notwithstanding the treatment he had received from the 
French, nothing would induce him to give up a profession for which 
he felt himself designed; but when at last he found that he had no 
longer a chance of obtaining justice under the tricolour of France, he 
resolved, in 1813, to enter the service of Russia, in which, though 
called upon to fight at once against his old comrades in arms, he con- 
tinued to fulfil his new duties with the same zeal and devotion 
which had always distinguished him when fighting by their side. 
Indeed, the single-mindedness and patriotism with which Swiss 
soldiers when serving under a foreign flag never forgot the country 
which gave them birth, could not be better illustrated than by the 
services which General Jomini rendered to Switzerland at Leipzig, 
at Weimar, and at Frankfort. His nationality stood in the way of 
his becoming either a Frenchman or a Russian, and in either case 
he would have spared himself an infinity of insults and annoyances. 

- His ability as a strategist often afforded him opportunities of ren- 
dering important services either in council or in the field; but the 
fact that he was an alien was thrown in his face, causing his advice 
often to be neglected, and excluding him from all chance of prefer- 
ment, however merited. 

Although Jomini was never in actual command of an army, yet it 
fell to his lot as chief of the staff to be responsible as counsellor and 
director of many material operations. In this capacity (as so often 
happens in war) the blame due to the faults of others was often heaped 
upon his head, while the praise due to his prudence and sagacity was 
in many cases unduly accorded to others. Finally, his enemies, dis- 
covering that his services were too eminent to be ignored, had recourse 
to the expedient of putting him under arrest for alleged neglect of 
details, aggravating the disgrace by mentioning his name in general 
orders as a chief of the staff who had failed in his duty. Stung to 
the quick by the undeserved outrage inflicted upon him in return for 
his distinguished conduct at Bautzen, he resolved to quit the service 
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of a country which did not appreciate his talents, and in which the 
malice of powerful enemies exposed him to perpetual injustice. This 
step, although it has been severely criticised, appears to have been 
justified by the treatment he received in France, and was not censured 
even by the susceptible and fault-finding Napoleon. By some 
Jomini was called a deserter; but this he could hardly have been, 
as, not being a Frenchman by birth or naturalisation, he resigned 
his French commission to accept service under the Emperor of 
Russia, owing to his deep love for the military profession. 

Thus far I have traced the career of Jomini in outline, and it now 
remains to follow it more in detail. Thiscelebrated general and mili- 
tary writer was born at Payerne, a small town in the Canton de Vaud, 
on the 6th March, 1779. His father held the position of syndic of his 
native town, a position which corresponds to that of mayor in France 
and England. His family was of Italian origin, but had been settled 
in Switzerland for many years. From the very first his tastes were 
essentially military, even his toys consisting of guns, drums, and 
other martial objects. It is related of him that he used to drill his 
schoolfellows, and hold reviews and sham-fights. At the age of 
thirteen his parents began to think about choosing a career for him, 
but he promptly announced his intention of becoming a soldier. 
With this object in view, they tried to get him into the military 
school at Montbéliard, founded by the Prince of Wurtemberg. But 
the school was about this time transferred to Stuttgart, so that 
Jomini had to give up all hopes of entering it. Some other attempts 
were made to start him upon his chosen career, but from one reason 
or another they were abortive. He then consented reluctantly to go 
into business, and was sent to a school at Aaran to learn French and 
to receive a commercial education. At the age of sixteen he was 
admitted as clerk to a bank in Bale, where he had to pay a heavy 
premium, and was set to copy letters without having a chance to 
learn business. Finding that he was wasting his time, Jomini 
accepted an offer made to him by M. Mosselmann, a banker in Paris. 
His salary was to start at 3,000 francs a-year, and in point of fact 
was doubled in a twelvemonth. But the young Swiss wished 
to set up in business on his own account, and went accordingly into 
partnership with a countryman of his own as an exchange agent. 
Just at this time the armies of the French Republic, under the 
leadership of Napoleon, were gaining the glorious victories of Monte- 
notte, Lodi, and Castiglione, in Italy, and Paris wasin ecstasies over 
the exploits of the brilliant young captain who was destined subse- 
quently to be the Dictator of Europe. Jomini shared in the general 
exciteu2nt, and all his early military aspirations revived within him. 
In 1798 the new Helvetian Republic was organized, and a Swiss 
officer, named Keller, was appointed Minister of War to the young 
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State. On his way to assume the duties of his new post, Keller 
happened to pass through Paris, when Jomini managed to obtain an 
interview with him, and persuaded him to accept him as an aide-de- 
camp. On their arrival in Switz2rland, however, they found that 
Keller had been replaced in his post by M. Réponel, and consequently 
Jomini was again disappointed in his hopes of a military career. 

Nothing daunted, he presented himself to the new Minister, and 
after relating the circumstances connected with his arrival in 
Switzerland, made an offer of his services. After some delay they 
were accepted, and Jomini was appointed chief secretary to the War 
Department, with the rank of captain. Here he worked hard at the 
military organization of the Republic, and drew up a plan for a con- 
solidated Swiss army, to take the place of the numerous regiments 
maintained by the various cantons, each of which had its separate 
uniform and method of drill. In short, Jomini became to the new 
Helvetian Republic what Carnot was to its French sister. At this 
time he was only twenty years old. He retained his post in the 
Swiss War Ministry till after the Peace of Lunéville in 1801, when, 
by reason of civil commotions, he was obliged to resign. He went 
back to Paris, and resumed his commercial career by taking a share 
in a large manufactory of warlike accoutrements. But his military 
tastes would not permit him to adhere to a commercial life, and 
accordingly, in 1803, he left it to devote himself for good and all to 
the study of the art of war. He made an attempt to obtain the post 
of aide-de-camp to General Von-der-Weidt, who had entered the 
French service, but was unsuccessful. He tried next to enter the 
Russian service, and with that object in view took the first volume 
of his Traité des grandes opérations militaires to the Russian chargé 
d’affaires, M. Oubril, who received him very ungraciously. Although 
twice rebuffed, Jomini was not discouraged, and when Ney arrived 
from Switzerland to be present at Napoleon’s coronation, he took his 
manuscript to him. Ney was much impressed by the work, and 
advanced him some money towards getting it printed. Ney after- 
wards offered to take Jomini with him to the camp at Boulogne as 
a volunteer, promising to have him made an A.D.C. later on. 
Accordingly he took his departure for the camp, where he passed the 
year 1805. 

Events, however, were soon to happen calculated to give Jomini— 
then aged twenty-six—an opportunity of showing the stuff of which, 
mentally and physically, he was made. In the September of 1805 «| 
Ney’s corps was suddenly ordered to Ulm, and naturally his volun- 
teer aide-de-camp accompanied him. At the end of September 
180,000 French troops, commanded by Napoleon himself, were con- 
centrated on the right and front of the Austrians, who, under Mack, 
were posted on the Danube, with their left at Ulm, and their right 
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near Donanwerth. Napoleon disposed his forces so as to capture 
the whole of the Austrian army. The corps of Bernadotte and that 
of Marmont were to cross the Danube at Ingolstadt and Neuburg, 
and to throw themselves across the direct line of retreat on Vienna. 
At the same time the main body of the army under Napoleon was to 
pass the Danube at Donanwerth, to crush the Austrian right, and, 
by seizing the line of the Lech, to complete the environment of the 
enemy. 

Marshal Ney’s corps, the sixth, had a very difficult part to per- 
form. It fell to their duty to watch the road from Ulm to Ratisbon 
on the left bank of the Danube, in order to prevent the Austrians 
from seizing it, in which case they would be able to retreat at their 
ease through Bohemia, and to join the Russians, who were in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. Ney was reinforced by the divisions of 
Baraguay d’Hilliers and of Gazan, which brought the total of his 
corps to about 30,000 men. Murat was in command of the right 
wing, and owing to a mistake on his part, Napoleon’s dispositions 
were on the point of being rendered futile. Evidently not under- 
standing the reason why Ney’s corps was kept on the Danube, 
Murat gave orders for it to move on to Iller, so as to prevent the 
Austrians from retreating by way of Tyrol. This mancuvre would 
of course leave a line of retreat open through Bohemia. Ney, how- 
ever, by Jomini’s advice, wrote a letter remonstrating with Murat 
about his order, and pointing out the danger of leaving the left bank 
of the Danube unwatched. Of this letter Murat took no notice, so 
Ney had no choice but to obey orders. Luckily, however, a whole 
day had been gained, and Ney had scarcely commenced his march to 
the Iller, when he heard the sound of cannon behind him, which 
proceeded from 30,000 Austrians who had attacked Dupont’s divi- 
sion on the left bank of the Danube, and were trying to force their 
way through an intercepting body of only 7,000 men. Such, how- 
ever, was the obstinacy with which Dupont maintained his resistance, 
that Ney, again by Jomini’s advice, had time “to march to the 
cannon,” and, by reinforcing Dupont, to stop a second attack of the 
Austrians. If Prince Murat’s orders had been at once obeyed, 
the Austrians, finding the left bank of the Danube unguarded, would 
have quietly made for Bohemia, destroying the bridges behind them, 
and thus the whole plan of the campaign would have been frus- 
trated. The mistake having been repaired, Mack, after the battles 
of Elchingen, Albeck, and Michelsburg, was shut up and captured at 
Ulm with 30,000 men. In these combats Jomini gave proofs that 
he possessed great personal courage as well as great strategical 
acumen. But it is more material to repeat the following remarks of 
Sir A. Alison in his History of Europe :—*“ A spectacle took place 
on the following day unparalleled in modern warfare, and sufficient 
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to have turned the strongest head. On that memorable morning 
(October 20, 1805) the garrison of Ulm, 30,000 strong, with 60 
pieces of cannon, marched out of the gates of the fortress to lay down 
their arms.” It was reserved, however, for France subsequently to 
throw Ulm into the shade by affording opportunity for the occur- 
rence of the three prodigious calamities which overtook her arms at 
Metz, Sedan, and Paris in 1870 and 1871. Nevertheless, the cap- 
ture of Ulm is always mentioned by the panegyrists of Napoleon as 
the most convincing proof of his consummate ability; and it has 
just been shown that the campaign which ended in the triumph at 
Ulm would undoubtedly have miscarried but for the clear prescience 
of Jomini, who kept Ney and Murat on the track of their duty as the 
Emperor, their master, had laid it down for execution. 

At the beginning of October, 1806, Ney’s corps was ordered to 
proceed towards Nuremberg, and Jomini, to his great astonishment, 
received instructions to repair to Mayence, and there to await the 
arrival of Napoleon. On reaching Mayence he learnt that the 
Emperor had also just arrived, when he hastened to present himself 
at the archbishop’s palace, where Napoleon had established his 
head-quarters. He was at once admitted to the Emperor’s presence, 
who, after complimenting him on his treatise, informed him that he 
was to remain in his suite. Jomini represented to him that his 
horses and equipages were with Ney’s corps, and requested four 
days’ leave to fetch them, adding that he would rejoin him at 
Bamberg. ‘ At Bamberg,” rejoined the Emperor; “and how do 
you know that I am going there?” Jomini answered, “ Inasmuch 
as your Majesty intends, I presume, to execute the same manceuvre 
against the Prussian left that was executed by you against the 
Austrian right at Ulm, you must of necessity go through Bamberg.” 
The Emperor replied testily that such was his intention, but charged 
Jomini to disclose this secret to no one. From this moment Napoleon 
understood Jomini’s genius, and determined to make the best use of 
it. But the Emperor’s ingrained and deep-seated jealousy, which 
made it impossible for him long to endure contact with a mind 
capable in some measure of fathoming his own, could hardly fail to 
expose Jomini, sooner or later, to his displeasure; and thus it hap- 
pened that, not long after the battle of Jena—at which, by-the-bye, 
the young Swiss general had greatly added to his laurels—the 
Emperor was posing at Berlin in a part which he loved to assume, 
and for which his Italian finesse and adroitness in intrigue especially 
fitted him. Prussia was at that moment divided into two parties, of 
which the first and most powerful was for peace at any price; and 
the other, inspired chiefly by the indomitable Blucher, was for con- 
tinuing the war. The astute Emperor played with both parties 
alternately, but was secretly resolved to try his victorious hand upon 
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the Russians, and, having entered Poland, to elevate it again into an 
independent kingdom. Among many others, Jomini clearly foresaw 
the dangers and difficulties of the contemplated measure, and, less 
politic and time-serving than the rest of his associates, had the 
courage to address a pamphlet to his overbearing chief, setting forth 
in masterly detail the disadvantages of entering Poland. This 
pamphlet—perhaps the best that ever came from Jomini’s facile pen 
—was the ruin of his fortunes as a French soldier. Indignant that 
a subordinate should criticize his conceptions, the Emperor took an 
early opportunity of rebuking Jomini publicly, and when it sub- 
sequently became apparent that the campaign of Eylau was one of 
Napoleon’s greatest mistakes, his antipathy to Jomini became un- 
controllable. Nightfall, however, had hardly closed upon the 
ghastly struggle at Eylau, fought amidst blinding snow, before the 
Emperor, mastering his jealousy, gave abundant evidence that in 
Jomini he recognised those military instincts which no other general 
upon the field possessed in so eminent a degree, except Napoleon 
himself. As the Petit Caporal entered the bureau of the postmaster 
at Eylau, in which he was about to pass the night, he beckoned to 
Jomini, and between them a long ¢éte-d-téte conference took place. 
Acknowledging that Jomini was right in the counsel he had given 
at Berlin, the Emperor reviewed the situation without reserve or 
equivocation, and we have Jomini’s confession, made many years 
later to Bertrand, that never before or after had he been so struck 
by the iron courage and inexhaustible resource of his imperial com- 
panion. To fatigue, to hunger, to cold, to the natural craving for 
repose which overtakes all men after a long day’s battle, Napoleon 
was utterly insensible, and upon leaving him, after a night passed in 
discussion, Jomini could not refrain from the admiring ejaculation, 
“Voila un homme!” Morning came, and brought with it the 
sound of Ney’s cannon as he burst upon the Russian right. “ It 
was time,” exclaimed the Emperor, transported with joy ; and the 
Russians, alarmed at the arrival of French reinforcements, sullenly 
commenced their retreat. The battle of Friedland soon followed, 
and by re-establishing the ascendancy of the French Emperor, 
enabled him to conclude the Treaty of Tilsit. In his interesting 
memoirs Marmont tells us that at Tilsit Napoleon was at his apogee, 
and that thenceforward he began to indulge his appetite, to grow 
fat and heavy, to trust more to luck, or, as he phrased it, “to his 
star,” and to disregard the patient calculations by which he had 
made himself the Dictator of Europe. The peace of Tilsit soon 
banished Jomini from his mind, and if he thought of him at all it 
was merely to remember that a foreigner had successfully criticized 
his plans before they were executed, and had been admitted to the 
knowledge, when the battle of Eylau was hanging in the balance, 
that it ought never to have been fought. 
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The Treaty of Tilsit, framed with admirable sagacity and much 
to his own advantage by the Emperor of the French, set him free to 
return to Paris, where, amidst unparalleled manifestations of public 
joy, he arrived upon July 27, 1807. Europe was at his feet, seeing 
that he had crushed Prussia, overawed Austria, and so weakened 
Russia that she was constrained to enter into a firm alliance with 
France. Napoleon seized the opportunity to establish a rigorous 
censorship of the press, to banish Madame de Staél and Madame de 
Récamier, and to strengthen the foundations of his dynasty by 
creating an aristocracy of his own. The titles of Prince, Duke, 
Count, Baron, and Chevalier were revived and scattered broadcast 
with profusion, but the only reward of which Jomini was deemed 
worthy was the cross of a Knight of the Legion of Honour. Con- 
scious of his own deserts, Jomini felt acutely the ignoble jealousy of 
which he was the object on Napoleon’s part, and the undying 
hostility manifested towards him by Berthier, then Duke of 
Neufchatel, and afterwards Prince of Wagram. All the titles in the 
world would not have availed to make Berthier equal to Jomini in 
literary ability or in the comprehension of the military system of 
their common master, no less than in an intuitive perception of its 
errors and shortcomings. Justice at the hands of Napoleon was 
never likely to be forthcoming towards a foreign subordinate with 
independent powers of mind, and therefore Jomini became more 
than ever determined to find an employer to appreciate him. Many 
years, however, were still destined to pass before he was able to 
throw aside his French uniform. I have endeavoured to show that 
Jomini, although an irritable prig, was a book soldier of the best 
kind; and with him it may not be disadvantageous to contrast Jean 
Victor Moreau, who cared nothing for books, but was renowned for 
his tact and conciliatory manner in the field. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century, the three 
greatest military figures of France were, undoubtedly, Napoleon, 
Masséna, and Moreau, of whom the last was born in 1763, five 
years later than Masséna, who first saw the light in 1758, and 
six years before the birth of Napoleon, which, like that of his most 
conspicuous antagonist, Wellington, took place in 1769. Most of 
the French generals of the Napoleonic era were of humble origin, 
but Jean Victor Moreau was the son of an advocate at Morlaise, in 
Brittany, and, thanks to the solicitude of an excellent father, received 
a first-rate legal education. The father himself perished upon the 
guillotine in 1794—a victim to the insensate suspicions of the Revo- 
lutionary committee at Brest, which condemned the worthy old man 
to death because he had undertaken to manage the properties of 
some aristocratic émigrés who had fled the country to save their 
lives. The wanton murder of his father changed Moreau’s whole 
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nature, and led him to remark that thenceforward his only home 
would be in camp. Originally both father and son were mild 
Republicans in politics, but after 1794 the son lent his ear more 
readily to the cajolery of Napoleon, who, being well aware of his 
great military talents—which, nevertheless, according to his in- 
variable custom, the Emperor never ceased publicly to decry—was 
determined to win him over as an adherent. It was not, however, 
until 1799, when Napoleon returned from Egypt, that Moreau con- 
sented to serve under the victor of Lodi and Arcola, and scarcely 
was this consent given before Moreau repented of his weakness, 
exclaiming that he was about to assist in imposing a tyrant upon his 
native country. Prior to 1799 he had seen many years of active 
service with ever-increasing distinction. In April, 1792, Austria 
declared war against France, and Moreau raised a company of volun- 
teer gunners, and became their captain. His rare gifts of organization 
and of gaining the hearts of his soldiers were conspicuous from the first, 
and when at the close of the year he joined the army of Dumouriez, 
his ability was immediately recognised. In 1793 he was appointed 
general of a brigade, in 1794 of a division under Pichegru, for whom 
Moreau entertained the warmest affection, and whom, as commander 
of the right wing of the Republican army, he assisted materially in 
the victories over the Austrians which carried Pichegru and Jour- 
dan in triumph to Brussels in the July of 1794. 

But it was reserved for 1796 to display Moreau in his true colours, 
and the campaign which he conducted in that year against Austria 
has won for him the highest commendations from military writers, 
including his able opponent the Archduke Charles, than whom—- 
Napoleon and Jomini alone excepted—there was in that stormy era 
no keener critic of warlike operations. The campaign commenced 
with a slight numerical superiority on the side of Austria. 

In 1796 the great advantage of the Austrians in cavalry was a far 
more potential element of success than is now the case, when battles 
are never won, as at Marengo, by mounted soldiers. But each of the 
French commanders evinced ability of the highest kind, and Moreau’s 
retreat through the valley of Neustadt, in the Black Forest, com- 
monly called in local parlance the “ Valley of Hell,” was so ably 
conducted that—a sure proof of its merit—it was elaborately criti- 
cized and found fault with by Napoleon himself. The retreat was a 
series of conflicts, and when the Archduke Charles, having defeated 
Jourdan, turned with a far superior force upon Moreau, the destruc- 
tion of the French army of the Rhine and Moselle seemed inevitable. 
Jomini, indeed, pronounces that had the Archduke been quicker in 
his movements when he got Moreau into the dangerous defile, of 
which the outlet was in the hands of the Austrians, there must have 
been a repetition of the Caudine Forks. So dexterous, however, were 
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the arrangements of the retreating general that, after fighting two 
considerable battles, he got safely back to the Rhine from the heart 
of Bavaria, having spent six months in his enemy’s country. 

The treaty of Campo Formio put a short stop to hostilities, which 
were resumed in 1799. It was at this moment that Napoleon put 
forth his matchless powers of persuasion to induce Moreau to serve 
under him, and each of the two consummate generals—duo fulmina 
belli—betook himself to Italy. Then followed, in 1800, two of the 
most critical victories ever won by French arms—Marengo and 
Hohenlinden. Each battle has been again and again reviewed by 
military writers, and by none more exhaustively than by Lanfrey in 
his recently published History of Napoleon. The verdict of posterity 
is that Marengo was lost by Napoleon and retrieved by Dessaix and 
Kellermann ; that Hohenlinden was won exclusively by the genius 
of Moreau, admirably seconded by Richepanse. The French soldiers 
who had fought in either battle met in 1801 at Paris in friendly 
rivalry, but the victors of Hohenlinden were more generally popular 
than the victors of Marengo. From that moment Napoleon con- 
ceived an invincible antipathy to Moreau, although with character- 
istic dissimulation he presented his rival with a pair of richly chased 
pistols, regretting that he could not have Moreau’s victories inscribed 
upon them, because they were too numerous. 

The intrigues by which, availing himself from 1802 to 1804 of 
Moreau’s lack of civil prudence, Napoleon set himself to get rid of 
his rival, have nowhere been so clearly unmasked as in the inter- 
esting Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, which have just been pub- 
lished. Suffice it to say that Moreau was brought to trial for having 
been cognisant of the conspiracy in which Pichegru was the chief 
actor, and in 1804 the victor of Hohenlinden was forced to leave 
his native country. He sailed in 1805 from Cadiz for the United 
States, where he lived in tranquillity and much respected until 1813, 
when the Emperor Alexander of Russia, aware that he had no great 
captain of his own to pit against Napoleon, invited the exiled French 
general to return and take command of a Russian army. Moreau, 
then in his fifty-first year, accepted the invitation, and sailing from 
the United States landed at Stralsund, where he was received by 
another illustrious French commander, Bernadotte, whom the 
vicissitudes of an eventful career had arrayed in hostility to Napoleon. 
Together they proceeded to Prague, where they were received with 
enthusiasm by the Austrians and Russians, and in concert with 
Jomini, who had just left the French service, they put their heads 
together to devise a campaign for the Emperor Alexander. The 
Austrians, however, showed an unworthy reluctance to accept as 
generalissimo an Emperor who was guided in his military councils 
by Frenchmen, and at last the supreme command was intrusted to 
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Prince Schwartzenberg, who held it until the capture of Paris in 
the next year. Upon August 27th, 1813, there was fought at 
Dresden one of those tremendous battles which sufficiently proved 
Napoleon’s unequalled mastery of the details by which great victories 
are won. The French army, one hundred and thirty thousand 
strong, had to encounter an allied force of one hundred and sixty 
thousand men ; but the allied left, composed of raw Austrian troops, 
was separated by a precipitous defile from the main body. Instantly 
profiting by the mistake, Napoleon sent Murat to attack the Austrian 
left, which he turned and burst with his irresistible cavalry, twelve 
thousand strong, upon the rear. The rout was complete, and 
Napoleon then addressed himself to the Russian right, which he 
drove back upon its reserve. At this moment Moreau, conspicuous 
in front of a Russian division, was struck on the right knee by a 
cannon shot, which, passing through his horse, shattered his left leg 
also. Both legs were amputated, but mortification set in, and five 
days later he died. His embalmed body was carried to St. Peters- 
burg, and buried with great pomp in the Catholic Church. His 
widow received a lump sum of £20,000, and a Russian pension of 
£1,200 a year ; nor was there any dissent among his contemporaries 
from the opinion confirmed by the subsequent judgment of posterity 
—that France, however rich in great generals, had produced few 
abler fighting soldiers than Jean Victor Moreau. Marmont indeed 
proclaims with truth that “ Moreau knew nothing of strategy. His 
skill displayed itself in tactics. Personally brave to a fault, he 
handled well, in presence of the enemy, troops occupying ground 
within the limits of his vision ; but he delivered his principal battles 
with only a portion of his force.” Such was also the verdict of 
Jomini; but the campaign of 1796, the passage of the Rhine in face 
of the enemy in 1797, and the battles of Biberach and of Hohen- 
linden, are sufficient to place Moreau on a very high pedestal. With 
all his falsifications of history at St. Helena, Napoleon could not 
deny that Moreau—whom he hated for many reasons, but especially 
because Moreau was bitterly opposed to the creation of the Legion of 
Honour, which he turned into ridicule—had no superior among his 
generals except Masséna, Dessaix, and Kleber, of whom the last 
two fell early in the wars of that convulsive period. Subsequent 
writers of all countries have ranked Moreau as inferior in the field 
to Napoleon alone. When Masséna met Wellington, and had to 
recoil from before the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, the weight 
of years, acting upon a constitution naturally feeble and impaired by 
war, had begun to tell upon the French general, and, without 
detracting for a moment from Wellington’s transcendent merits, 
Englishmen may, perhaps, be permitted to rejoice that their great 
commander had not, with far inferior strength, to face Moreau as 
generalissimo in Spain, with Jomini as his chief of staff, instead of 
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Masséna, Marmont, Soult, and King Joseph, acting separately. 
Indeed, Moreau and Jomini, serving thus together, would have been 
as formidable a pair as Blucher and Gneisenau. 

While Moreau was an exile in the United States, Jomini continued 
to serve France with unflagging zeal, though uncheered by such 
loyal recognition of his merits as was ostentatiously accorded by 
Napoleon to far inferior soldiers. The Swiss general followed Ney 
as chief of his staff to Spain in 1808, and took part in the pursuit of 
the English army to the sea-coast in 1809, which ended in the battle 
of Corunna and in the death of Sir John Moore. The next eight 
months were devoted by Ney to a task for which he was wholly 
unfitted—the occupation, to wit, of the Asturias and of Gallicia, 
with the entire native population bitterly hostile to the French 
invaders. Jomini did his best to ally the jealousies subsisting 
between Soult and Ney; but the latter had become prejudiced, 
thanks to Berthier, against his chief of staff, who, nevertheless, was 
dispatched by Ney to Napoleon at Vienna, with a view to explain- 
ing why it was that Ney refused to serve under Soult. He per- 
formed this difficult office with singular fidelity to Ney, who requited 
him in his absence by appointing another to the vacant post of 
chief of the staff. It became obvious that nothing could preserve 
Jomini from repeated slights and insults, which culminated when he 
was ordered to report to Berthier, his persistent enemy, and to serve 
upon his staff—the last resort of all the most incapable and sickly 
officers in the French army. 

At the moment General Czernischeff, A.D.C. to the Emperor of 
Russia, arrived in Paris, and renewed the offers made to Jomini in 
1807 to enter the Russian service. Justly indignant at the scurvy 
treatment he had received, Jomini lent a willing ear to the tempter, 
and sent in his resignation to Berthier, which, as usual, was not 
accepted. The Russians were then at peace with France, and General 
Czernischeff hesitated to give Jomini a Russian commission before 
he was clear of his allegiance to the French Emperor. During the 
whole of this time Jomini was busily occupied with his writings, and 
having finished his treatise upon Frederic the Great’s wars, addressed 
himself to those between France and Austria in 1794—95. Napoleon 
was well aware that Jomini’s pen would have much to do with 
influencing the verdict of posterity, and persuaded him to write a 
history of the Italian campaigns in 1796 and 1800, promising that 
he would supply the necessary documents, which, however, were 
withheld by Berthier, who had himself undertaken the same job, 
and did not wish to be supplanted by Jomini. In 1812 the outbreak 
of the war between France and Russia found Jomini in a very deli- 
cate position. He was not yet free from his French uniform, and in 
his bureau at Paris a Russian commission was awaiting him. Unwil- 
ling to serve actively in the field against the Emperor Alexander, he 
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applied for and received the post of Governor of Wilna, and was sub- 
sequently appointed to the Governorship of Smolensko. Scarcely had 
he assumed the latter post when tidings reached him of the retreat 
from Moscow, and, with a fidelity and disinterestedness rare under 
similar circumstances, he posted with the utmost speed to the Bere- 
sina, in order to ascertain that the bridges were in order. At this 
critical moment he learnt that a fresh Russian army, under Tchicha- 
goff, of which the very existence was unknown to Napoleon, had 
arrived from Turkey, and was approaching the scene of action. 
Tchichagoff, marching with the utmost celerity, fell upon Minsk, 
which he captured, together with its immense French magazines, 
and then proceeded to attack the fortified bridge over the Beresina 
at Borisow, which he took and burnt, thus cutting off the only 
remaining line of retreat for the grand army. 

Justice has never been done by French historians to Jomini for 
the singular vigour which he then displayed. It was due to him, 
more than to any other, that while Victor and Oudinot held back 
Tchichagoff and Tormsoff, a new bridge was built over the Bere- 
sina at Studzianka, out of materials furnished by the wooden houses 
of the Russian village. Over this the remnant of the French army 
passed, with the exception of a vast mass of enfeebled stragglers and 
demoralised camp-followers, who were left to perish, when Victor— 
the last to cross—fired the bridge. Jomini’s strenuous efforts, 
combined with the unparalleled severity of the Russian winter, 
brought on an attack of inflammation of the lungs, and at length 
he reached Paris, more dead than alive. He was confined to his bed 
for three months, and upon recovering was again appointed chief of 
the staff to Ney, and hastened to the front to take part in his last 
campaign as a soldier of France. So conspicuous were his services 
on the field of Bautzen in 1813, that Ney, with tardy justice, recom- 
mended him at last for the rank of general of division. But the 
hostility of Berthier was even yet unexhausted, and when Jomini, as 
chief of staff, was late in sending in his fortnightly returns, Berthier 
put him under arrest, and named him in general orders as having 
failed in his duty. The cup of his mortification was now full to 
overflowing, and when, for the fourth time, he sent in his resigna- 
tion to Napoleon, it was at last accepted. Between them Napoleon 
and Berthier had driven an inexpressibly valuable officer, and per- 
haps the best military writer of this century, out of the service of that 
people which Napoleon, in his dying words, professed “to love so 
well;”’ and it is greatly to the credit of Jomini that, while freely 
criticizing the Napoleonic wars and their conduct on both sides, he 
never permitted himself subsequently to write a spiteful word against 
the greatest soldier that he had ever known. 

In order to understand Napoleon aright, it is necessary to follow 
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the career of one of those coarse and reckless men—very different 
in nature from either Moreau or Jomini—whom the modern Alex- 
ander was specially sent into the world to fascinate and charm, and 
whom he himself designated as his corps of “ames damnées.” 
Among them it would be impossible to find a more strictly repre- 
sentative specimen than Dominique René Vandamme. Born in 
1770, at Cassel, a little town in the north of France, situated between 
Lille and Dunkirk, Vandamme was the son of a surgeon, and was 
noted from his boyhood for a headstrong temper and an indomitable 
will. His natural bias was towards a soldier’s life, and at sixteen 
he entered the military college of the Maréchal de Biron, one of 
many similar establishments which were at that time scattered over 
France, but which Napoleon, with his love of centralisation, absorbed 
into larger seminaries, such as those at Saumur and St. Cyr. Van- 
damme paid so little attention to his studies, and was so intolerant of 
restraint and of discipline, that his family, dreading his rebellious and 
insubordinate character, got him to enrol himself in a French 
colonial regiment, then serving at Martinique, and in 1788, when a 
boy of eighteen, he sailed from L’Orient for the West Indies. The 
experiment answered so well that he soon rose to the rank, first of 
corporal and then of sergeant; but, falling a prey to the passion 
for ardent republicanism, which was then beginning to diffuse itself 
through France, Vandamme obtained leave, in 1790, to return to 
the land of his birth, and was immediately chosen by his fellow- 
citizens at Cassel to command the company of grenadiers which 
constituted the contribution of his native town to the sedentary 
guard of the commune. Perceiving little chance in this capacity 
of being able to see active service, Vandamme entered the 24th 
regiment of the line as a common soldier in the summer of 1791, 
which regiment he left in the August of 1792 in order to raise 
at Cassel a fine company of chasseurs francs, of which he became 
captain. At the end of 1792 he was ordered with his company to 
Antwerp, as part of the garrison to which was confided the occu- 
pation of a town coveted at many stages of her aggressive history 
by France. 

To follow Vandamme through the battles, skirmishes, campaigns, 
and sieges in which he took a prominent part is the task undertaken 
by his biographer, M. A. Du Casse, whose larger work, called the 
Memoirs of King Joseph, Napoleon’s eldest brother, has gained credit 
with some as being a veracious chronicle, which is very far from 
being the case. But, audacious though the assertion be, no 
biographer ever yet attempted to whitewash his hero with less suc- 
cess than M. Du Casse, in the two volumes which he has devoted to 
the apotheosis of “the greatest blackguard in the French army,” as 
Napoleon used to call Vandamme. That the said hero was per- 
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sonally intrepid and daring to the highest degree has never been 
denied ; but M. Du Casse would fain persuade us that the son of the 
Cassel bone-setter was not remorselessly cruel, and also that, despite 
the reputation which he left behind him wherever he served, Van- 
damme was not so inveterate a pillager as Masséna, Victor, or Soult. 
But Vandamme, against whom as an unblushing marauder com- 
plaints were continually made throughout his career, was quick and 
ready with his pen, and never failed to send a plausible reply to his 
superior officer, exonerating himself from the acts laid to his charge. 
The French generals of the Napoleonic era were, almost without 
exception—Moreau and Marmont being honourably distinguished 
in this respect—‘“ tarred with the same brush,” and thus the excul- 
patory pleadings of Vandamme passed muster easily with his supe- 
riors. But, in addition, he was cunning enough to keep copies of 
his military correspondence, which M. Du Casse has “had the 
advantage of reading,” and which the biographer returned to the 
great nephew of his hero with the singular commentary that 
“« Noblesse oblige !” The noblesse of Napoleon’s soldiers of all ranks 
may be inferred from a perusal of many thousands of volumes in 
which dispassionate observers of his wars have given their version of 
what passed under their eyes; but the nobdlesse of Vandamme was 
probably on a par with that of the thirty thousand for¢ats who con- 
stituted a third of Napoleon’s army at the dreadful battle of Eylau. 
It is worthy of remark that most of M. Du Casse’s attempts to vindi- 
cate Vandamme from the imputations of pillaging and plundering 
wherever he had a chance are made in a few brief foot-notes scattered 
here and there about a couple of volumes which together exteud 
over more than a thousand pages. 

The military life of Vandamme possesses little interest for the 
general reader until the September of 1797, when, as he himself put 
it, “ he came into contact with his destiny.” It was at the Con- 
gress of Rastadt, when the preliminaries of the Treaty of Campo 
Formio were under discussion, that Vandamme, aged twenty-seven, 
first encountered Napoleon, who was one year older, but who had 
already said, ‘On vieillit vite sur les champs de bataille.” The 
ardent’ impressionable Frenchman fell in love at first sight with the 
sallow-faced, thoughtful, calculating Italian, who masked his selfish- 
ness under a fascinating and winning exterior, and who at this 
period of his career, when success had not intoxicated and brutalised 
him, was irresistible either toman or woman. ‘‘ Mon cher,” said Van- 
damme a few years later to one of his comrades, “ ce diable d’ homme, 
P Empereur, exerce sur moi une fascination dont je ne puis me rendre 
compte ; c’est au point que moi, qui ne crains ni Dieu ni diable, quand 
je Papproche, je suis prét ad trembler comme un enfant; il me ferait passer 
par le trou @une aiguille pour aller me jeter au feu.’ On the other 
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hand, Napoleon remarked shortly after the battle of Austerlitz, 
“Vandamme is very precious to me, for if ever I have occasion to 
make war against the Infernal Regions, he is the only general I 
have who would be capable of tackling the devil.” 

The five most striking episodes in Vandamme’s military career 
were (1) his passage in face of the Austrians of the Rhine at Kehl, at 
the head of the avant garde of the army of the Rhine and Moselle, 
commanded by Moreau, in 1797; (2) the brilliant part played by 
his division at Austerlitz ; (3) his successful conduct of the sieges 
undertaken in the winter of 1806-7 by Napoleon against the Prus- 
sian fortresses of Glozau, Breslau, and Schweidnitz, all of which 
Vandamme terrified into capitulation by his effrontery rather than 
by the military resources at his disposal ; (4) his disastrous defeat at 
Kulm ; and (5) his characteristic proposal to march straight to Brus- 
sels, and to occupy it with the thirty-three thousand men under the 
command of Marshal Grouchy, when, upon June 19, 1815, the 
tidings of the utter defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo upon the pre- 
ceding day were brought to the isolated body of Frenchmen who 
constituted the last army of /a grande nation which served the 
mighty Emperor in the field. 

Of these five episodes the most interesting to the student of 
Jomini’s life is the fourth, which treats of Vandamme’s defeat at 
Kulm, a defeat which led Napoleon to attribute incapacity, and even 
treachery, to his subordinate, when nothing is more certain than that 
by strictly; obeying Napoleon’s orders, and by not keeping touch 
of Marshal St. Cyr, Vandamme got into a scrape to which such 
temerity as his could alone have exposed him. The story is well 
and impartially told by M. Du Casse, and, unlike most of his 
military details, all of which err on the side of diffuseness, commends 
itself clearly to the reader’s understanding. M. Du Casse shows us 
that, at the commencement of 1813, there were four hundred and thirty 
thousand men, consisting of Austrians, Russians, Prussians, Swedes, 
together with a sprinkling of English and Dutch troops, arrayed 
against Napoleon in the north of Europe, and that the French 
Emperor confronted his heterogeneous enemies with an ensemble of 
about three hundred and forty thousand men. The battle of Dresden, 
in which, as I have elsewhere said, Napoleon put forth his choicest 
powers, was fought upon the 26th of August, and it was the Emperor’s 
aim to throw Vandamme, supported by St. Cyr, and with the Duc 
de Previse (Mortier) in attendance, across the retreating lines of the 
Russians and Prussians at Toplitz. With characteristic é/an, Van- 
damme, who was striving to win the Jdton of a marshal, which but 
for his evil reputation as an incorrigible plunderer would long ago 
have been his, pressed forward with the first division, thirty thou- 
sand strong, upon the Russians, who, trembling lest their retreat 
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should be cut off, turned round to face a pursuer insignificant in 
numbers, but overflowing with enthusiasm. Just as the Russians, 
upon August 29, were driving back the French, a Prussian force 
struck Vandamme upon the flank and rear; and, surrounded upon all 
sides, he was himself made prisoner, and lost about nine thousand 
men in killed, wounded, and captives. It was upon being brought 
face to face with the Emperor Alexander that Vandamme, bitterly 
reproached by him as a robber and murderer, calmly replied, “ All 
this may be true, sire, but at least I have not to accuse myself of 
soiling my hands with the blood of a father.” Upon the details of 
Vandamme’s captivity in Russia, M. Du Casse is provokingly reti- 
cent, but the prisoner himself always maintained that he had received 
nothing but the kindest treatment. He got back to France in time to 
take part in the closing act of the Hundred Days, and, at least, it ought 
to be mentioned to his honour that when, driven out of Europe by 
the Bourbons in 1816, he betook himself to the United States, it was 
his good fortune, having more money than the rest of his fellow- 
exiles, to have the will and power of contributing to their necessities. 
He purchased, almost for its weight in gold, some furniture roughly 
constructed by French officers in exile, and upon his return to 
France he brought back this furniture as a souvenir to Cassel. 
There it may still be seen by those who are curious as to the history 
of a gallant but unscrupulous soldier; and a still more interesting 
treasure, upon the same spot, recalls the devotion of Vandamme to 
that “diable @ homme” by whom he was so subdued and bewitched. 
Upon the night before Austerlitz Napoleon had come for a few 
moments to Vandamme’s bivouac, and the weather being very colé— 
it was on December 1—the Emperor rested his feet awhile upon a 
half-burnt log of wood in order to warm them. Vandamme ordered 
his servant to preserve the log asa relic, and when, upon the morrow, 
a great victory was won by the French, the precious trophy was 
carried back to Cassel, where it is still preserved. Nor is it unworthy 
of mention that although Vandamme was fighting for twenty years, 
and passed through a feu d’enfer of shot, shell, and bullets, he was 
never seriously wounded, while hundreds of comrades fell dead or 
disabled by his side. His health was always weak, exposing him 
constantly to nervous dyspepsia, but in a campaign he never spared 
himself, and had generally to withdraw for afew weeks to Cassel in 
the winter to recover from fatigue. He died there in 1830, the 
peaceful occupant of a house and property which he owed to the 
generosity of Napoleon. 

Jomini, Moreau, and Vandamme, as representatives of the book 
soldier, the fighting tactician, and the intrepid military “ rowdy,” 
are still to be found in every great war; and will continue to exist 
so long as human nature is constituted as it has always been. 


C. F. Cromiz. 














THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: 
A STUDY IN AN OLD STORY. 


CHAPTER V. 


CLoriLpE was of the order of the erring who should by rights have 
a short sermon to preface an exposure of them, administering the 
whip to her own sex and to ours, lest we scorn too much to take an 
interest in her. The exposure she has done for herself, and she has 
not had the art to frame her apology. The day after her meeting 
with her eagle, Alvan, she saw Prince Marko. She was gentle to 
him, in anticipation of his grief; she could hardly be ungentle on 
account of his obsequious beauty, and when her soft eyes and voice 
had thrilled him to an acute sensibility to the blow, honourably she 
inflicted it. 

“Marko, my friend, you know that I cannot be false ; then let me 
tell you I yesterday met the man who has but to lift his hand and I 
go to him, and he may lead me whither he will.” 

The burning eyes of her Indian Bacchus fixed on her till their 
brightness moistened and flashed. 

Whatever was for her happiness he bowed his head to, he said. 
He knew the man. 

Her duty was thus performed ; she had plighted herself. For the 
first few days she was in dread of meeting, seeing, or hearing of 
Alvan. She feared the mention of a name that rolled the world so 
swiftly. Her parents had postponed their coming, she had no reason 
for instant alarm; it was his violent earnestness, his imperial self- 
confidence that she feared, as nervous people shrink from cannon : 
and neither meeting, seeing, nor hearing of him, she began to yearn, 
like the child whose curiosity is refreshed by a desire to try again 
the startling thing which frightened it. Her yearning grew, the 
illusion of her courage flooded back; she hoped he would present 
himself to claim her, marvelled that he did not, reproached him ; 
she could almost have scorned him for listening to the hesitations of 
the despicable girl so little resembling what she really was—a poor 
untried girl, anxious only on behalf of her family to spare them a 
sudden shock. Kemembering her generous considerations in their 
interests, she thought he should have known that the creature he 
called a child would have yielded upon supplication to fly with him. 
Her considerateness for him too, it struck her next, was the cause of 
her seeming cowardly, and the man ought to have perceived it and 
put it aside. He should have seen that she could be brave, and was 
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a mate for him. Andif his shallow experience of her wrote her down 
nerveless, his love should be doing. 

She was taught that her hero moved behind the screen concealing 
him by a common friend of Alvan and her family. He was an 
eminent professor, a middle-aged, grave and honourable man, not 
ignorant that her family entertained views opposed to the preten- 
sions of such a man as the demagogue and Jew. Nevertheless Alvan 
could persuade him to abet the scheme for his meeting Clotilde ; nay, 
to lead to it; ultimately to allow his own house to be their place of 
meeting. Alvan achieved the first of the steps unassisted. Whether 
or not his character stood well with a man of the world, his force of 
character, backed by solid attainments in addition to brilliant gifts, 
could win a reputable citizen and erudite to support him. Rhetoric 
in a worthy cause has good chances of carrying the gravest, and the 
cause might reasonably seem excellent to the professor when one 
promising fair to be the political genius of his time, but hitherto not 
the quietest of livers, could make him believe that marriage with 
this girl would be his clear salvation. The second step was unde- 
signedly Clotilde’s. She was on the professor’s arm at one of the 
great winter balls of her conductor’s brethren in the law, and he 
said: ‘“‘ Alvan is here.’’ She answered : “No, he has not yet come.” 
—How could she tell that he was not present in the crowd ? 

‘Has he come now?” said the professor. 

“No.” 

And no Alvan was discernible. 

“Now?” 

“ Not yet.” 

The professor stared about. She waited. 

“* Now he has come; he is in the room now,” said Clotilde. 

Alvan was perceived. He stood a head above the throng sur- 
rounding him to buzz about some recent pamphlet. 

She could well play at faith in his magnetization of her, for as by 
degrees she made herself more nervously apprehensive by thinking 
of him, it came to an overclouding and then a panic, and that she 
took for the physical sign of his presence, and by that time, the 
hour being late, Alvan happened to have arrived. The touch of his 
hand, the instant»naturalness in their speaking together after a long 
separation, as if there had not been an interval, confirmed her notion 
of his influence on her, almost to the making it planetary. And a 
glance at the professor revealed how picturesque it was. Alvan and 
he murmured aside. They spoke of it. What wonder that Alvan, 
though he saw Prince Marko whirl her in the dance, and keep her 
to the measure—dancing like a song of the limbs in his desperate 
poor lover’s little flitting eternity of the possession of her—should 
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say, after she had been led back to her friends: ‘That is he, then! 
one of the dragons guarding my apple of the Hesperides, whom I 
must brush away.” 

“ He?” replied Clotilde, sincerely feeling Marko to be of as frac- 
tional a weight as her tone declared him. “Oh, he is my mute, 
harmless, he does not count among the dragons.” 

But there had been, notwithstanding the high presumption of his 
remark, a manful thickness of voice in Alvan’s “ That is he!’ The 
rivals had fastened a look on one another, wary, strong, and sum- 
mary as the wrestlers’ first grapple. In fire of gaze, Marko was not 
outdone. 

“ He does not count? With those eyes of his?” Alvan exclaimed. 
He knew something»of the sex, and spied from that point of know- 
ledge into the character of Clotilde; not too venturesomely, with the 
assistance of rumour, hazarding the suspicion which he put forth as 
a certainty, and made sharply bitter to himself in proportion to the 
belief in it that his vehemence engendered: ‘I know all—without 
exception—all, everything; all! I repeat. But what of it, if I 
win you? as I shall—only aid me a little.” 

She slightly surprised the man by not striving to attenuate the 
import of the big and surcharged All: but her silence bore witness 
to his penetrative knowledge. Dozens of amorous gentlemen, 
lovers, of excellent substance, have before now prepared this peculiar 
dose for themselves—the dose of the lady silent under a sort of 
pardoning grand accusation; and they have had to drink it, and 
they have blinked over the tonic draught with such power of taking 
a bracing as their constitutions could summon. At no moment of 
their quaint mutual history are the sexes to be seen standing more 
acutely divided. Well may the lady be silent; her little sins are 
magnified to herself to the proportion of the greatness of heart 
forgiving her; and that, with his mysterious penetration and a 
throb of her conscience, holds her tongue-tied. She does not 
imagine the effect of her silence upon the magnanimous wretch. 
Some of these lovers, it has to be stated in sadness for the good 
name of man, have not preserved an attitude that said so nobly, 
“ Child, thou art human—thou art woman!” They have undone 
it and gone to pieces with an injured lover’s babble and brabble of 
persecuting inquiries for confessions. Some, on the contrary, retain- 
ing the attitude, have been unable to digest the tonic; they did not 
prepare their systems as they did their dose, possibly thinking the 
latter a supererogatory heavy thump on a trifle, the which was per- 
formed by them artfully for a means of swallowing and getting that 
obnoxious trifle well down. These are ever after love’s dyspeptics. 
Very few indeed continue at heart in harmony with their opening note 
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to the silent fair, because in truth the general anticipation is of her 
proclaiming, if not angelical innocence, a softly reddened or blush- 
rose of it, where the little guiltiness lies pathetic on its bed of 
white. 

Alvan’s robustness of temper as a conqueror pleased with his 
capture could inspirit him to feel as he said it: “I know all; what 
matters that to me?” Even her silence—extending the ‘all’ 
beyond limits, as it did to the over-knowing man, who could number 
these indicative characteristics of the young woman: impulsive, with- 
out will, readily able to lie—her silence worked no discord in him. 
He would have remarked that he was not looking out for a saint, 
but rather for a sprightly comrade, perfectly feminine, thoroughly 
mastered, young, graceful, comely, and a lady of station. Once in 
his good keeping, her lord would answer for her. And this was a 
manfully generous view of the situation. It belongs to the robust- 
ness of the conqueror’s mood. But how of his opinion of her 
character in the fret of a baffling, a repulse, a defeat? Supposing 
the circumstances not to have helped her to shine as a heroine, 
while he was reduced to appear no hero to himself! Wise are the 
mothers who keep vigilant personal watch over their girls, were it 
only to guard them at present from the gentleman’s condescending 
generosity, until he has become something more than robust in his 
ideas of the sex—say, for lack of the ringing word, fraternal. 

Clotilde never knew, and Alvan would have been unable to date, the 
origin of the black thing flung at her in time to come—when the 
man was frenzied, doubtless, but it was in his mind, and more than 
froth of madness. 

After the night of the ball they meet beneath the sanctioning 
roof of the amiable professor; and on one occasion the latter, 
perhaps waxing anxious, and after bringing about the introduction 
of Clotilde to the sister of Alvan, pursued his prudent measures by 
passing the pair through a demi-ceremony of betrothal. It sprung 
Clotilde a stride nearer to reality, both actually and in feeling; and 
she began to show the change at home. A rebuff that came of the 
coupling of her name with Alvan’s pushed her back as far below the 
surface as she had ever been. She waited for him to take the step 
she had again implored him not yet to take; she feared that he 
would, she marvelled at his abstaining ; the old wheel revolved, as it 
ever does with creatures that wait for circumstances to bring the 
change they cannot work for themselves; and once more the two 
fell asunder. She had thoughts of the cloister. Her venerable 
relative died joining her hand to Prince Marko’s; she was induced 
to think of marriage. An illness laid her prostrate; she contem- 
plated the peace of death. 
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Shortly before she fell sick the prince was a guest of her father’s, 
and had won the household by his perfect amiability as an associate. 
The grace and glow, and some of the imaginable accomplishments of 
an Indian Bacchus were native to him. In her convalescence she 
asked herself what more she could crave than the worship of a 
godlike youth, whom she in return might cherish, strengthening 
his frail health with happiness. For she had seen how suffering 
ate him up; he required no teaching in the Spartan virtue of 
suffering, wolf-gnawed, silently. But he was a flower in sunshine 
to happiness, and he looked to her for it. Why should she with- 
hold from him a thing so easily given? The convalescent is re- 
ceptive and undesiring, or but very faintly desiring: the new blood 
coming into the frame like first dawn of light has not stirred the 
old passions ; it is infant nature, with a tinge of superadded know- 
ledge that is not cloud across it and lends it only a tender wist- 
fulness. 

Her physician sentenced her to the Alps, whither a friend, a 
daughter of our island, whose acquaintance she had made in Italy, 
was going, and at an invitation Clotilde accompanied her, and she 
breathed Alpine air. Marko sank into the category of dreams 
during sickness. There came a letter from the professor mentioning 
that Alvan was on one of the kingly Alpine heights in view, and 
the new blood running through her veins became a torrent. He 
there! So near! Could he not be reached ? 

He had a saying: Two wishes make a will. The wishes of two 
lovers, he meant. <A prettier sentence for lovers, and one more 
intoxicating to them, was never devised. It chirrups of the dear 
silly couple. Well, this was her wish. Was it his? Young health 
on the flow of her leaping blood cried out that it could not be other 
than Alvan’s wish; she believed in his wishing it. Then as he 
wished and she wished, she had the will immediately, and it was all 
the more her own for being his as well. She hurried her friend and 
her friend’s friends on horseback off to the heights where the 
wounded eagle lodged overlooking mountain and lake. The pro- 
fessor reported him outwearied with excess of work. Alvan lived 
the lives of three; the sins of thirty were laid to his charge. Do 
you judge of heroes as of lesser men? Her reckless defence of him, 
half spoken, half in her mind, helped her to comprehend his dealings 
with her, and how it was that he stormed her and consented to be 
beaten. He had a thousand occupations, an ambition out of the 
world of love, chains to break, temptations, leanings . . . . tut, tut! 
She had not lived in her circle of society, and listened to the tales 
of his friends and enemies, and been the correspondent of flattering 


and flattered men of learning, without understanding how a man 
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like Alvan found diversions when forbidden to act in a given 
direction: and now that her healthful new blood inspired the 
courage to turn two wishes to a will, she saw both herself and him 
very clearly, enough at least to pardon the man more than she did 
herself. She had perforce of her radiant new healthfulness arrived 
at an exact understanding of him. Where she was deluded was in 
supposing that she would no longer dread his impetuous disposition 
to turn rosy visions into facts. But she had the revived con- 
valescent’s ardour to embrace things positive while they were not 
knocking at the door ; dreams were abhorrent to her, tasteless and 
innutritious ; she cast herself on the flood, relying on his towering 
strength and mastery of men and events to bring her to some safe 
landing—the dream of hearts athirst for facts. 


Cuapter VI. 


Auvan was at his writing-table doing stout gladiator’s work on 
paper in a chamber of one of the gaunt hotels of the heights, which 
are Death’s Heads there in winter and have the tongues in summer, 
when a Swiss lad entered with a round grin to tell him that a lady 
on horseback below had asked for him—for Dr. Alvan. Who could 
the lady be? He thought of too many. The thought of Clotilde 
was dismissed in its dimness. Issuing and beholding her, his face 
became illuminated as by a stroke of sunlight. 

‘Clotilde! by all the holiest !” 

She smiled demurely, and they greeted. 

She admired the look of rich pleasure shining through surprise in 
him. Her heart thanked him for appearing so handsome before her 
friends. 

“‘T was writing,” said he. “ Guess to whom ?—I had just finished 
my political stuff, and fell on a letter to the professor and another 
for an immediate introduction to your father.” 

“True?” 

“The truth, as you shall see. So, you have come, you have 
found me! This+time if I let you slip, may I be stamped slack- 
fingered ! ” 

“«¢ Two wishes make a will,’ you say.” 

He answered her with one of his bursts of brightness. 

Her having sought him he read for the frank surrender which he 
was ready to match with a loyal devotion to his captive. Her coming 
cleared everything. 

Clotilde introduced him to her friends, and he was enrolled a 
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member of the party. His appearance was that of a man to whom 
the sphinx has whispered. They ascended to the topmost of the 
mountain stages, to another caravanserai of tourists, whence the 
singular people emerge in morning darkness nightcapped and 
blanketed, and behold the great orb of day at his birth—he them. 

Walking slowly beside Clotilde on the mountain way, Alvan said: 
“Two wishes! Mine was in your breast. You wedded yours to it. 
At last !—and we are one. Not a word more of time lost. My wish 
is almost a will in itself—was it not ?—and has been wooing yours 
all this while !—till the sleeper awakened, the well-spring leapt up 
from the earth; and our two wishes united dare the world to divide 
them. Whatcan? My wish was your destiny, yours is mine. We 
are one.’ He poetized on his passion, and dramatized it: “Stood 
you at the altar, I would pluck you from the man holding your hand ! 
There is no escape for you. Nay, into the vaults, were you to grow 
pale and need my vital warmth—down to the vaults! Speak——or 
no: look! That will do. You hold a Titan in your eyes, like 
metal in the furnace, to turn him to any shape you please, liquid or 
solid. You make him a god: he is the river Alvan or the rock 
Alvan: but fixed or flowing he is lord of you. That is the universal 
penalty : you must, if you have this creative soul, be the slave of 
your creature: if you raise him to heaven, you must be his! Ay, 
look! I know the eyes. They can melt granite, they can freeze 
fire. Pierce me, sweet eyes! And now flutter, for there is that in 
me to make them.” 

“ Consider !”’ Clotilde flutteringly entreated him. 

“The world? you dear heaven of me! Looking down on me 
does not compromise you, and I am not ashamed of my devotions. 
I sat in gloom: you came: I saw my goddess and worshipped. The 
world, Lutéce, the world is a variable monster; it rends the weak 
whether sincere or false ; but those who weld strength with sincerity 
may practise their rites of religion publicly, and it fawns to them, 
and bellows to imitate. Nay, I say that strength in love is the sole 
sincerity, and the world knows it, snuffs it in the air about us, and so 
we two are privileged. Politically also we know that strength is 
the one reality: the rest is shadow. Behind the veil of our human 
conventions power is constant as ever, and to perceive the fact is to 
have the divining rod—to walk clear of shams. He is the teacher 
who shows where power exists: he is the leader who wakens and 
forms it. This higher and higher mountain air, with you beside 
me, sweeps me like a harp.” 

“Oh! talk on, talk on! talk ever! do not cease talking to me!” 
exclaimed Clotilde. 

“You feel the mountain spirit ?”’ 
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“TJ feel that you reveal it.” 

“‘ Tell me the books you have been reading.” 

“ Oh, light literature—poor stuff.” 

“When we two read together you will not say that. Light 
literature is the garden and the orchard, the fountain, the rainbow, 
the far view; the view within us as well as without. Our blood 
runs through it, our history in the quick. The Philistine detests it, 
because he has no view, out or in. The dry confess they are cut off 
from the living tree, peeled and sapless, when they condemn it. The 
vulgar demand to have their pleasures in their own likeness, and let 
them swamp their troughs: they shall not degrade the fame of 
noble fiction. We are the choice public, which will have good 
writing for light reading. Poet, novelist, essayist, dramatist, shall 
be ranked honourable in my Republic. I am neither, but a man of 
law, a student of the sciences, a politician, on the road to govern- 
ment and statecraft: and yet I say I have learned as much from 
light literature as from heavy—as much, that is, from the pictures 
of our human blood in motion as from the clever assortment of our 
forefatherly heaps of bones. Shun those who cry out against fiction, 
and have no taste for elegant writing. Not to have a sympathy with 
the playful mind is not to have a mind: it isa test. But name the 
books.” 

She named one or two. 

«And when does Dr. Alvan date the first year of his Republic ?” 

“Clotilde!” He turned on her. 

“My good sir?” 

“These worthy good people who are with you: tell me—‘to- 
morrow we leave them !” 

“ Leave them?” 

“You with me. No more partings. The first year, the first day 
shall be dated from to-morrow. You and I proclaim our Republic 
on these heights. All the ceremonies to follow. We will have a 
reaping of them, and make a sheaf to present to the world with 
compliments. To-morrow!” 

“You do not speak seriously ?” 

“J jest as little as the Talmud. Decide at once, in the happy 
flush cf this moment.” 

“T cannot listen to you, dear sir !”’ 

“But your heart beats.” 

“T am not mistress of it.” 

“Call me master of it. I make ready for to-morrow.” 

“No! no! no! A thousand times no! You have been reading 
too much fiction and verse. Properly I should spurn you.” 

“Will you fail me, play feu follet, ward me off again ?” 
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‘IT must be won by rules, brave knight !” 

«Will you be won ?” 

‘And are you he—the Alvan who would not be centaur ?” 

‘‘T am he who chased a marsh-fire, and encountered a retiarius, 
and the meshes are on my head and arms. I fancied I dealt with 
a woman; a woman needing protection! She has me fast—I am 
netted, centaur or man. That is between us two. But think of us 
facing the world, and trust me ; take my hand, take the leap; I am 
the best fighter in that fight. Trust it to me, and all your difficulties 
areatanend. To fly solves the problem.” 

“« Indeed, indeed, I have more courage than I had,” said Clotilde. 

His eyes dilated, steadied, speculated, weighed her. 

“ Put it to proof while you can believe in it!” 

“How is it that every one but you thinks me bold?” she com- 
plained. 

“‘ Because I carry a touchstone that brings out the truth. Iam 
your reality: all others are phantoms. You can impose on them, 
not on me. Courage for one inspired plunge you may have, and it 
will be your salvation :—southward, over to Italy, that is the line of 
flight, and the subsequent struggle will be mine: you will not have 
to face it. But the courage for daily contention at home, standing 
alone, while I am distant and maligned—can you fancy your having 
that? No! be wise of what you really are; cast the die for love, 
and mount and away to-morrow.” 

“Then,” said Clotilde, with elfish cunning, “do you doubt your 
ability to win me without a scandal ?” 

“Back me, and I win you!” he replied in a tone of unwonted 
humility : a sudden droop. 

She let her hand fall. He grasped it. 

“‘ Gradations appear to be unknown to you,” she said. 

He cried out: “ Count the years of life, span them, think of the 
work to be done, and ask yourself whether time and strength should 
run to waste in retarding the inevitable? Pottering up steps that 
can be taken at one bound is very well for peasant pilgrims whose 
shrine is their bourne, and their kneecaps the footing stumps. But 
for us two life begins up there. Onward, and everywhere around, 
when we two are together, is our shrine. I have worked, and 
wasted life ; I have not lived, and I thirst to live.” 

She murmured, in a fervour, “ You shall!” and slipped behind 
her defences. ‘To-morrow morning we shall wander about; I 
must have a little time; all to-morrow morning we can discuss 
plans.” 

“You know you command me,” said he, and gazed at her. 

She was really a child compared with him in years, and if it was 
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an excuse for taking her destiny into his hands, she consenting, 
it was also a reason why he dared not press his whole weight to win 
her to the step. 

Sunless rose the morning. The blanketed figures went out to 
salute a blanketed sky. Drizzling they returned, images of woeful- 
ness in various forms, including laughter’s. Alvan frankly declared 
himself the disappointed showman ; he had hoped for his beloved to 
see the sight long loved by him of golden chariot and sun-steeds 
crossing the peaks and the lakes; and his disappointment became 
consternation on hearing Clotilde’s English friend (after objecting 
to his pagan clothing of the solemn reality of sunrise, which de- 
stroyed or minimized by too materially defining a grandeur that 
derived its essence from mystery, she thought) announce the hour 
for her departure. He promised her a positive sunrise if she would 
delay. Her child lay recovering from an illness in the town below, 
and she could not stay. 

Clotilde was taken from him in a heavy downpour and trailing of 
mists. 

At the foot of the mountain a boy handed her a letter from Alvan 
—a burning flood rolled out of him like lava after they had separated 
on the second plateau, and confided to one who knew how to out- 
strip pathfarers. She entered her hotel across the lake, and met a 
telegram. At night the wires flashed “Sleep well,” to her; on her 
awaking, ‘‘Good morning.” A lengthened history of the day was 
telegraphed for her amusement. Again at night there was a “God 
guard you!” 

“Who can resist him?” sighed Clotilde, excited, nervous, 
flattered, happy, but yearning to repose and be curtained from the 
buzz of the excess of life that he put about her. This time there 
was no prospect of his courtship relapsing. 

“He is a wonderful, an ideal lover!” replied her friend. 

“Tf he were only that!” said Clotilde, musing expressively.— 
‘If, dear Englishwoman, he were only that, he might be withstood. 
But Alvan mounts high over such lovers; he is a wonderful and 
ideal man: so great, so generous, heroical, giant-like, that what he 
wills must be.’ 

The Englishwoman was quick enough to seize an indication 
difficult to miss—more was expected to be said of him. 

‘You see the perfect gentleman in Dr. Alvan,” she remarked, for 
she had heard him ordering his morning bath at the hotel, and he 
had also been polite to her under vexation. 

Clotilde nodded hurriedly ; she saw something infinitely greater, 
and disliked the bringing of that island microscope to bear upon a 
giant. She found it repugnant to hear a word of Alvan as a perfect 
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gentleman. Justly, however, she took him for a splendid nature, 
and assuming upon good authority that the greater contains the 
lesser, she supposed the lesser to be a chiselled figure serviceably 
alive in the embrace. 


Cuapter VII. 


HE was down on the plains to her the second day, and as usual when 
they met, it was as if they had not parted; his animation made it 
seem so. He was like summer’s morning sunlight, his warmth 
striking instantly through her blood dispersed any hesitating strange- 
ness that sometimes gathers during absences, caused by girlish dread 
of a step to take, or shame at the step taken, when coldish gentle- 
men rather create these backflowings and gaps in the feelings. She 
had grown reconciled to the perturbation of his messages, and 
would have preferred to have him startling and thrilling her from a 
distance ; but seeing him, she welcomed him, and feeling in his 
bright presence not the faintest chill of the fit of shyness, she took 
her bravery of heart for a sign that she had reached his level, and 
might own it by speaking of the practical measures to lead to their 
union. On one subject sure to be raised against him by her parents, 
she had a right to be inquisitive : the baroness. 

She asked to see a photograph of her. 

Alvan gave her one out of his pocket-book, and watched her eye- 
lids in profile as she. perused those features of the budless grey 
woman. The eyelids in such scrutinies reveal the critical mind ; 
Clotilde’s drooped till they almost closed upon their lashes—deadly 
criticism. 

«“ Think of her age,” said Alvan, colouring. He named a grand- 
maternal date for the year of the baroness’s birth. 

Her eyebrows now stood up; her contemplation of those disen- 
chanting lineaments came to an abrupt finish. 

She returned the square card to him, slowly shaking her head, 
still eyeing earth as her hand stretched forth the card laterally. He 
could not contest the woeful verdict. 

“Twenty years back!” he murmured, writhing. The baroness 
was a woman fair to see in the days twenty years back, though 
Clotilde might think it incredible: she really was once. 

Clotilde resumed her doleful shaking of the head; she sighed. 
He shrugged; she looked at him, and he blinked a little. For the 
first time since they had come together she had a clear advantage, 
and as it was likely to be a rare occasion, she did not let it slip. 
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She sighed again. He was wounded by her underestimate of his 
ancient conquest. 

“ Yes—now,”’ he said, impatiently. 

“TI cannot feel jealousy, I cannot feel rivalry,” said she, sad of 
voice. 

The humour of her tranced eyes in the shaking head provoked 
him to defend the baroness for her goodness of heart, her energy of 
brain. 

Clotilde ‘tolled’ her naughty head. 

“But it is a strong face,” she said, “a strong face—a strong jaw, 
by Lavater! You were young—and daringly adventurous; she 
was captivating in her distress. Now she is old—and you are 
friends.” 

“ Friends, yes,” Alvan replied, and praised the girl, as of course 
she deserved to be praised for her open mind. 

“We are friends!” he said, dropping a deep-chested breath. The 
title this girl scornfully supplied was balm to the vanity she had 
stung, and his burnt skin was too eager for a covering of any sort 
to examine the mood of the giver. She had positively humbled him 
so far as with a single word to relieve him ; for he had seen bristling 
chapters in her look at the photograph. Yet for all the natural 
sensitiveness of the man’s vanity, he did not seek to bury the sub- 
ject at the cost of a misconception injurious in the slightest degree 
to the sentiments he entertained toward the older lady as well as the 
younger. “Friends! you are right; good friends; only you should 
know that it is just a little—a trifle different. The fact is, I cannot 
kill the past, and I would not. It would try me sharply to break 
the tie connecting us, were it possible to break it. Iam bound to 
her by gratitude. She is old now; and were she twice that age, I 
should retain my feeling for her. You raise your eyes, Clotilde! 
Well, when I was much younger I found this lady in desperate ill- 
fortune, and she honoured me with her confidence. Young man 
though I was, I defended her; I stopped at no measure to defend 
her : against a powerful husband, remember—the most unscrupulous 
of foes, who sought to rob her of every right she possessed. And 
what I did then I again would do. I was vowed to her interests, to 
protect a woman shamefully wronged; I did not stick at trifles, as 
you know ; you have read my speech in defence of myself before the 
court. By my interpretation of the case I was justified; but I 
estranged my family and made the world my enemy. I gave my 
time and money, besides the forfeit of reputation, to the case, and 
reasonably there was an arrangement to repay me out of the estate 
reserved for her, so that the baroness should not be under the degra- 
dation of feeling herself indebted. You will not think that out of 
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the way; men of the world do not. As for matters of the heart 
between us, we’re as far apart as the Poles.” 

He spoke hurriedly. He had said all that could be expected of 
him. 

They were in a wood, walking through lines of spruce firs of deep 
golden green in the yellow beams. One of these trees among its 
well-robed fellows fronting them was all lichen-smitten. From the 
low sweeping branches touching earth to the plumed top, the tree 
was dead-black as its shadow; a vision of blackness. 

“I will compose a beautiful, dutiful, modest, oddest, beseeching, 
screeching, mildish, childish epistle to her, and you shall read it, and 
if you approve it, we will despatch it,” said Clotilde. 

“There speaks my gold-crested serpent at her wisest!” replied 
Alvan. ‘And now for my visit to your family: I follow you ina 
day. En avant! contre les canons! A run to Lake Leman brings 
us to them in the afternoon. I shall see you in the evening. So 
our separation won’t be for long this time. All the auspices are 
good.” He wished her to see them, and pursued: 

“* Bride of the Elect of the People!’ is not that as glorious a 
title, think you, as queen of an hereditary sovereign mumbling of 
God’s grace on his worm-eaten throne? I win that seat by service, 
by the dedication of this brain to the people’s interests. They have 
been ground to the dust, and I lift them, as I did a persecuted lady 
in my boyhood. I am the soldier of justice against the army of the 
unjust. But I claim my reward. If I live to fight, I live also to 
enjoy. Iwill have my station. I win it not only because I serve, 
but because also I have seen, have seen ahead, seen where all is dark, 
read the unwritten—because I am soldier and prophet. The brain 
of man is Jove’s eagle and his lightning on earth—the title to 
majesty henceforth. Ah! my fairest; entering the city beside me, 
and the people shouting around, she would not think her choice a 
bad one P?” 

Clotilde made sign and gave some earnest on his arm of ecstatic 
hugging. 

“We may have hard battles, grim deceptions, to go through 
before that day comes,” he continued after a while. ‘The day is 
coming, but we must wait for it, work on. I have the secret of how 
to head the people—to put a head to their movement and make it 
irresistible, as I believe it will be beneficent. I set them moving on 
the lines of the law of things. I am no empty theorizer, no phan- 
tasmal speculator; Iam the man of science in politics. When my 
system is grasped by the people, there is but a step to the realization 
of it. One step. It will be taken in my time, or acknowledged 
later. I stand for index to the people of the path they should take 
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to triumph—must take, as triumph they must sooner or later :—not 
by the route of what is called Progress—pooh! That is a middle- 
class invention to effect a compromise. With the people the matter 
rests—with their intelligence! Meanwhile my star is bright and 
shines reflected.’’ 

‘T notice,” she said, favouring him with as much reflection as a 
splendid lover could crave for, “ that you never look down, you never 
look on the ground, but always either up or straight before you.” 

‘“‘ People have remarked it,’”’ said he, smiling. ‘Here we are at 
this funereal tree again! All roads lead to Reme, and ours appears 
to conduct us perpetually to this tree. It’s the only dead one here.” 

He sighted the plumed black top and along the swelling branches 
decorously clothed in decay: a salted ebon moss when seen closely ; 
the small grey particles giving a sick shimmer to the darkness of 
the mass. It was very witch-like, of a witch in her incantation- 
smoke. 


“Not a single bare spot! but dead, dead as any peeled and 
fallen!” said Alvan, fingering a tuft of the sooty snake-lichen. 
“This is a tree for a melancholy poet—eh, Clotilde >—for him to 
come on it by moonlight, after a scene with his mistress, or tales of 
her! By the way and by the way, my fair darling, let me never 
think of your wearing this kind of garb for me, should I be ordered 
off the first to join the dusky army below. Women who put on 
their dead husbands in public are not well-mannered women, though 
they may be excellent professional widows, excellent !”’ 

He snapped the lichen-dust from his fingers, observing that he 
was not sure the contrast of the flourishing and blighted was not 
more impressive in sunlight: and then he looked from the tree to 
his true love’s hair. The tree at a little distance seemed run over 
with sunless lizards ; her locks were golden serpents. 

“ Does she look as grimmish as she does in the photograph ?”’ said 
Clotilde. 

“Who? the baroness?” Alvan laughed. The baroness was not 
so easily defended from a girl as from her husband, it appeared. 
‘She is the best of comrades, best of friends. She has her faults ; 
she may not relish the writ announcing her final deposition, but be 
you true to me, and as true as she has unfailingly been to me, she 
will be to you. That I can promise. My poor Lucie! She is 
winter, if you will. It is not the winter of the steppes; you may 
compare her to winter in a noble country ; a fine landscape of winter. 
Do not expect me to show like that undertakerly tree till my years 
are one hundred. Even then it will be dangerous to repose beneath 
my branches in the belief that I am sapless because I have changed 
colour. We Jews have a lusty blood. We are strong of the earth. 
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We serve you, but you must minister to us. Sensual? We have 
truly excellent appetites. And why not? Heroical too! Soldiers, 
poets, musicians; the Gentile’s masters in mental arithmetic— 
keenest of weapons: surpassing him in common sense and capacity 
for brotherhood. Ay, and in charity! or what stores of vengeance 
should we not have nourished! Already we have the money-bags. 
Soon we shall hold the chief offices. And when the popular election 
is as unimpeded as the coursing of the blood in a healthy body, the 
Jew shall be foremost and topmost, for he is pre-eminently by com- 
parison the brain of these latterday communities. But thatis only 
my answer to the brutish contempt of the Jew. I am no champion 
of arace. I am for the world, for man!”’ 

Clotilde remarked that he had many friends, all men of eminence, 
and a large following among the people. 

He assented: “Yes: Tresten, Retka, Kehlen, the Nizzian. Yes, 
if I were other than for legality :—if it came to a rising, I could 
tell off able lieutenants.” 

“Tell me of your interview with Ironsides,” she said proudly and 
fondly. 

‘“‘ Would this ambitious little head know everything ?”’ said Alvan, 
putting his lips among the locks. ‘‘ Well, we met: he requested it. 
We agreed that we were on neutral ground for the moment: that 
he might ultimately have to decapitate me, or I to banish him, but 
temporarily we could compare our plans for governing. He showed 
me his hand. I showed him mine. We played open-handed, like 
two at whist. He did not doubt my honesty, and I astonished him 
by taking him quite in earnest. He has dealt with diplomatists, 
who imagine nothing but shuffling: the old Ironer! I love him 
for his love of common sense, his contempt of mean deceit. He will 
outwit you, but his dexterity is a giant’s—a simple evolution rapidly 
performed : and nothing so much perplexes pigmies! Then he has 
them, bagsful of them. The world will see; and see giant meet 
giant, I suspect. He and I proposed each of us in the mildest 
manner contrary schemes—schemes to stiffen the hair of Europe! 
Enough that we parted with mutual respect. He is a fine fellow: 
and so was my friend the Emperor Tiberius, and so was Richelieu. 
Napoleon was a fine engine :—there is a difference. Yes, Ironsides 
is a fine fellow! but he and I may cross. His ideas are not many. 
The point to remember is that he isiron on them: he can drive them 
hard into the density of the globe. He has quick nerves and imagi- 
nation: he can conjure up, penetrate, and traverse complications— 
an enemy’s plans, all that the enemy will be able to combine, and 
the likeliest that he will do. Good. We opine that we are equal 
to the same. He is for kingcraft to mask his viziercraft—and save 
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him the labour of patiently attempting oratory and persuasion, which 
accomplishment he does not possess:—it is not in iron. We think 
the more precious metal will beat him when the broader conflict 
comes. But such an adversary is not to be underrated. I do not 
underrate him ; and certainly not he me. Had he been born with 
the gifts of patience and a fluent tongue, and not a petty noble, he 
might have been for the people, as knowing them the greater power. 
He sees that their knowledge of their power must eventually come 
to them. In the meantime his party is forcible enough to assure 
him he is not fighting a losing game at present: and he is, no 
doubt, by lineage and his traditions monarchical. He is curiously 
simple, not really cynical. His apparent cynicism is sheer irrita- 
bility. His contemptuous phrases are directed against obstacles: 
against things, persons, nations that oppose him or cannot serve his 
turn: against his king, if his king is restive; but he respects his 
king : against your friends’ country, because there is no fixing it to 
a line of policy, and it seems to have collapsed; but he likes that 
country the best in Europe after hisown. He is nearest to con- 
tempt in his treatment of his dupes and tools, who are dropped out 
of his mind when he has quite squeezed them for his occasion ; to be 
taken up again when they are of use to him. Hence he will have 
no following. But let me die to-morrow, the party I have created 
survives. In him you see the dam, in me the stream. Judge, then, 
which of us gains the future !—admitting that in the present he may 
beat me. He is a Prussian, stoutly defined from a German, and yet 
again a German stoutly defined from our borderers ; and that com- 
pletes him. He has as little the idea of humanity as the sword of 
our Hermann, the cannon-ball of our Frederick. Observe him. 
What an eye he has! I watched it as we were talking:—and he 
has, I repeat, imagination ; he can project his mind in front of him 
as far as his reasoning on the possible allows: and that eye of his 
flashes; and not only flashes, you see it hurling a bolt, it gives me 
the picture of a Balearic slinger about to whizz the stone: for that 
eye looks far, and is hard, and is dead certain of its mark—within 
his practical compass, as I have said. I see farther, and I fancy I 
proved to him that I am not adreamer. In my opinion, when we 
cross our swords I stand a fair chance of not being worsted. We 
shall:—you shrink? Figuratively, my darling—have no fear! 
Combative as we may be, both of us, we are now grave seniors, we 
have serious business: a party looks to him, my party looks to me. 
Never need you fear that I shall be at sword or pistol with any one. 
I will challenge my man, whoever he is that needs a lesson, to touch 
buttons on a waistcoat with the button on a foil, or drill fives and 
eights in cards at twenty paces: but I will not fight him though he 
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offend me, for I am stronger than my temper, and as I do not want 
to take his nip of life, and judge it to be of less value than mine, the 
imperilling of either is an absurdity.” 

“Oh! because I know you are incapable of craven fear,” cried 
Clotilde, answering aloud the question within herself of why she so 
much admired, why she so fondly. loved him. To feel his courage 
backing his high good sense was to repose in security, and her know- 
ledge that an astute self-control was behind his courage assured her 
he was invincible. 

She named the city on the shores of the great Swiss lake where 
her parents were residing, she bade him follow her thither, naming 
the hotel where he was to be found, the hour when he was to arrive. 
“Am TI not precise as an office clerk?” she said, with a pleasant 
taste of the reality her preciseness pictured. 

“Practical as the head of a State department,” said he in good 
faith. 

Clotilde’s epistle to the baroness was composed, approved, and 
despatched. To a frigid eye it read as more hypocritical than it 
really was ; for supposing it had to be written, the language of the 
natural impulse called up to write it was necessarily in request, and 
that language is easily overdone, so as to be discordant with the 
situation, which the writer could know, while it is, as the writer 
feels, a fairly true and well-formed expression of the pretty impulse. 
But wiser is it always that the star in the ascendant should not 
address the one waning. Hardly can a word be uttered without 
grossly wounding. She would not do it to a younger rival: the 
letter strikes on the recipient’s age! She babbles of a friendship: 
she plays at childish ninny! The display of her ingenuous happi- 
ness to give pleasure to the abstemious noble friend causes feminine 
nature’s bosom to rise in surges; the declarations of her devotedness 
to the man waken comparisons with a deeper, a longer-tried, a Lor- 
rible suffering. Actually the letter of the rising star assumes 
personal feeling to have died out of the abandoned luminary, and 
personal feeling is chafed to its acutest edge by the perusal ; con- 
tempt also of one who can stupidly simulate such innocence is 
roused. 

“T do think it a nice kind of letter, and quite humble enough,”’ 
said Clotilde. 

He agreed: “Yes, yes: she knows already that this is really 
serious with me.” 

So much for the baroness. 

Now for their parting. A parting that is no worse than the turn- 
ing of a page to a final meeting is made light of, but felt. Reason 
is all in our favour, and yet the gods are jealous of the bliss of mor- 
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tals; the slip between the cup and the lip is emotionally watched 
for, even though it be not apprehended, when the cup trembles for 
very fulness. Clotilde required reassuring and comforting: “I am 
certain you will prevail ; you must; you cannot be resisted; I stand 
to witness to the fact,” she sighed in a languor; “ only my people 
are hard to manage. I see more clearly now that I have imposed on 
them; and they have given way by a sort of compact so long as I 
did nothing decisive. That I see. But, then again, have I not your 
spirit in me now? What has ever resisted you ?—Then, as I am 
Alvan’s wife, I share his heart with his fortunes, and I do not really 
dread the scenes from anticipating failure, still—the truth is, I fear 
I am three parts an actress, and the fourth feels itself a shivering 
small morsel to face reality. No, I do not really feel it, but press 
my hand. I shall be true—I am so utterly yours: and because I 
have such faith in you. You never yet have failed.” 

“Never: and it is impossible for me to conceive it,” said Alvan 
thoughtfully. 

His last word to her, on her departure, was “ Courage!” Hers 
to him was conveyed by the fondest of looks. She had previously 
said, “‘ To-morrow !”’ to remind him of his appointment to be with 
her on the morrow and herself that she would not long stand alone. 
She did not doubt of her courage while feasting on the beauty of one 
of the acknowledged strong men of earth. She kissed her hand, she 
flung her heart to him from the waving fingers. 


GrorcE MEREDITH. 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ALTHOUGH the events of the past month have contributed but in 
an imperceptible degree towards the solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, they have served to acquaint the world in a very full and 
practical manner with the precise nature of the difficulties by which 
the path to such a solution is barred. Every nation in Europe is more 
or less interested in the future of the Turkish Empire. The settlement 
of the Balkan peninsula, and the ownership of Constantinople, are 
subjects whose importance is coincident with the whole continent. 
The substitution of a group of really independent nationalities north 
and south of the Danube for the provinces of which the Porte is still 
suzerain, would make its influence immediately and powerfully felt 
upon Russia and Austria. The effect would be contagious, and there 
is not asingle European Power which would be able to contemplate 
with indifference the subsequent development of affairs. There can 
be little doubt that these are the issues now on the point of being 
raised, and that it is simply a question of time—and that a very short 
time—when the great Powers will have to decide what line they 
shall adopt with reference not only to Greece, but to the movement 
for the unification of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. These are 
matters which it is impossible to separate. If the Eastern Question 
could be divided and subdivided at will into distinct and independent 
portions, most of its gravest perils would disappear. Unfortunately 
it is a logical and political whole, and permanently to settle one 
branch of it means to guarantee the settlement of the remainder. 
If the European Concert proves effectual in securing the peaceful 
transfer of Dulcigno to Montenegro, the same agency may be em- 
ployed with a greater prospect of success in the case of Greece. But 
does it therefore follow that the machinery which was adequate to 
the one emergency will be adequate also to the other? Andif the 
question must be answered in the negative, can we be certain that 
any settlement with which that machinery is credited is safe and per- 
manent? The great Powers may have satisfied the claims of the 
Montenegrins. This will only render the Greeks more urgent in 
pressing their demands. If, as is at any moment possible, there 
breaks out a national rising in Macedonia, it is inevitable that the 
same impulse should be illustrated elsewhere. Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia will hasten to level to the ground the artificial barriers 
which now divide them, and it is more than probable that the 
Armenians will be encouraged by the spectacle to throw off the 
Turkish yoke. 
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Each one of these crises is a source of danger to the peace of 
the world; each one of them is in the nature of things inevit- 
able. Diplomacy cannot clear the sky of these dark clouds. The 
origin of the peril is not a minor affair of national misunder- 
standing—a comparatively trifling dispute about riverain rights 
or harbour dues. It is the future well-being of nationalities 
which is at stake, and nationalities that—from their own point 
of view— Europe is under a moral obligation to strengthen 
and befriend. How does Europe itself look at the matter? and 
when we say Europe, we mean not the sovereigns and states- 
men by whom, as Lord Beaconsfield once reminded us, the Con- 
tinent is governed, but the peoples,—the multitudes from whom 
those august personages derive their power. Statesmanship and 
diplomacy are confronted, as we have seen, by problems of press- 
ing and exceptional difficulty. What, under the circumstances, 
could be more natural or right than that the responsible administra- 
tors of the affairs of the different European States should look at 
this moment of perplexity to the popular will for some definite indi- 
cations as to the course to be taken. In most countries they will look 
in vain. The stage in the Eastern Question at which we have now 
arrived awakes no sort of enthusiasm in the minds of the European 
public. The questions which agitate the masses in France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, are not whether Greece is to have Macedonia, Thrace, 
or Epirus, or whether the last vestiges of the authority of the Sultan 
are to disappear from the Balkan peninsula. These are subjects 
which at the present moment have not enough of actuality to interest 
the great bulk of the population in any European country. 

Hence the political difficulties of the Governments of Europe are 
excessively increased. If Mr. Gladstone or M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire looks to the public opinion of his countrymen for guidance, 
he discovers in effect that this public opinion does not exist. The 
one desire which animates the French people is to avoid complica- 
tions whence it is not manifest that they can derive some advantage. 
Nor has the idea of Greek aggrandizement more of charm for the 
English imagination. No one doubts that they are an interesting 
people. Byron has thrown over them the glamour of his poetic 
genius ; education and association have invested their ordinary 
nomenclature with a certain significance and charm. But the 
notion of risking a war in order that the Hellenic kingdom may 
acquire a frontier after its own heart, is entirely alien to the enor- 
mous majority of Englishmen, and it is certain that if Mr. Gladstone 
were to take the lead in coercing Turkey to satisfy Greece, he would, 
in the event of any miscarriage of his policy, have to reckon with the 
English people. We do not mean that the existing British sentiment 
is in any degree unfriendly to Greece. On the contrary, most 
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persons would like to see the additions to Greek territory made at 
once, if only they could be made without war. But if war, or the 
threat of war, is necessary, and if the threat of war raised by the 
English Government is not successful, the Hellenic sympathies of 
the public in this country are not strong enough to give ministers an 
indemnity for their blunder. 

The dangers and difficulties that await us in the South-east of 
Europe will not disappear merely because they are ignored. So 
long as they are there the peace of a considerable section of the 
world is in a continuous state of jeopardy, and no government, 
whether that of England or of any other Power, can be relieved of its 
obligations in the affair merely because definite action must be attended 
by grave domestic political risks. The nations of the world cry out 
for peace. The public opinion of every country in Europe is against 
active interference in the East for the sake of extending the limits 
of the Greek kingdom. But the action which it may be necessary to 
take caunot be controlled by these considerations. A law as inex- 
orable as that of gravitation draws the European Powers into the 
vortex which they would fain avoid. When they signed the Berlin 
Treaty they made themselves responsible for the maintenance of 
some kind of order in the South-east of Europe. Independently of 
their personal interest in the Sultan’s power in the Balkan penin- 
sula, it would be impossible for them to hold aloof should the whole 
of that corner of the world be surrendered to war and revolution. 
And it is war and revolution which are now imminent. Bulgaria, 
Eastern Roumelia, and Macedonia will not continue to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Porte. It may be possible for the Sultan to 
avert disturbance by concession ; it may be possible for the European 
Concert to convince him of the necessity of this concession. But 
these are only contingencies, and the whole Eastern Question turns 
upon the chances of their transformation into accomplished facts. 

What is the light thrown by the past on these chances, and in 
that light what encouragement can be found for the future? The 
European Concert has successfully submitted to tests more severe 
than was in certain quarters considered possible. But Dulcigno is 
not yet in the hands of the Montenegrins, and we have not visibly 
advanced beyond the point at which we had arrived six weeks or 
a couple of months ago. In other words, we have not passed out 
of the epoch of negotiation, bargaining, evasions, and delays. We 
may hear at any moment that the entire affair is satisfactorily 
settled, and that the Sultan has yielded all that was demanded of 
him. On the other hand, it is quite as possible that the period of 
notes and ultimatums may begin again. Before the Porte, early in 
the present month, published its defiance of the will of Europe, 
and signified that if the Powers would withdraw their ships, and 
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bind themselves not again to menace violence, it would see what 
could be done with the Albanians, we heard that the transfer of 
Dulcigno would inevitably take place in a few days’ time. All the 
preliminaries had been arranged ; nothing but the achievement itself 
remained. This is really much the condition in which matters stand 
at the present moment. The Sultan has virtually cancelled his note 
of October 3rd. He professes to be perfectly willing to surrender 
Dulcigno. The only point yet to be arranged is that involved in 
the conditions of the cession. Montenegrins, Turks, Albanians are 
still haggling about these, and, according to the latest intelligence, 
the negotiations are stationary. Any pretext for delay serves its 
turn with the Porte. Prince Nicolas claims that the Sultan should 
not only cause Dulcigno to be made over to him, but that he should 
guarantee its new owners from future attack by Albanian malcon- 
tents. The Porte responds with the demand that its ships of war 
should be admitted into the harbour of Dulcigno, and that its flag 
should be allowed to fly in Montenegrin waters. At the same time 
we are informed everything is really settled—everything, that is, 
except the one thing which the naval demonstration was intended 
to accomplish. 

This is a state of affairs which can scarcely be pronounced satisfac- 
tory; it is natural to ask why it should have continued so long, and 
whether it is likely to continue much longer? The answer to these 
questions necessitates some little inquiry into the nature of the 
Kuropean Concert. That concert is not, happily, at an end; and 
when the Sultan abandoned the attitude which he assumed in the 
early days of October, a practical proof was given of its reality. 
It has not answered all the expectations which were formed of it. 
Kiven before the end of September a weak point in it was disclosed. 
On the 27th of that month the Montenegrins were to have occupied 
Dulcigno. Prince Nicolas stated that he was not ready—meaning 
that he perceived the impossibility of carrying the contemplated 
occupation into effect without encountering the armed opposition of 
the Albanians and possibly of the Turkish troops. Then came Riza 
Pasha’s intimation that he was without any instructions to order or 
to consent to the evacuation of Dulcigno by the Montenegrins until 
the naval demonstration was at an end. The announcement was 
followed by the Sultan’s note of October 3rd. That document had 
no sooner been formulated than the English Cabinet met, and it 
became known that by way of carrying the policy of coercion a 
step further, they had decided to intercept the Turkish revenue at 
Smyrna, and if necessary elsewhere. It appeared immediately that 
if this course were adopted by England, the European Concert would 
be broken up. Russia and Italy approved the proposal: Germany 
and Austria held aloof, on the ground that it would be equivalent to 
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a declaration of war against Turkey. Upon this incident there are 
two observations which must be made. It must be admitted, in the 
first place, that there are contingencies against which the agreement 
of the European Powers is not proof; that, in other words, it is not 
an instrument capable of cutting every knot that may present 
itself. But, in the second place, to suppose that it would have this 
virtue of omnipotence would be to entertain unnaturally high hopes 
of it, and would be to exceed the account which has been repeatedly 
given by Mr. Gladstone and other members of the Government of its 
scope. Ministers have always given the public to understand that 
when they talked of settling the Eastern Question by the agency of 
the European Concert, they spoke of a policy which should not go 
beyond the point on which the European Powers were agreed. They 
never ventured to hold out the prospect that absolute unanimity 
would exist on the subject of what it was best to do. They simply 
pledged themselves to take no action at all unless it was taken in 
common with the other Powers. It would have been ridiculous for 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to pledge their word to the certainty 
that no difference of opinion should arise; all that they could say 
was that when these differences manifested themselves they would 
not act. This is what they said, and this is what they have done. 
There are two points of view from which the refusal of the Powers 
collectively to organize and participate in a project for sequestrating 
the revenues of the Porte and the subsequent withdrawal of the pro- 
posal may be regarded. Inasmuch as it reveals an opposition and 
divergency of judgment, it is a sign of weakness. On the-ether 
hand, however, the prompt and complete abandonment of the 
scheme is suggestive of durability and strength. The Powers have 
differed, it is true, but they have only differed at the beginning to 
agree in the end; and for the future that is by no means an evil 
sign. Naturally, the episode is one that suggests several grave 
reflections for the future. The European Concert, it is plain, is an 
arrangement from which much may be hoped, but of which also 
something is to be feared. About its reality up to a certain point 
there is no doubt ; the only question is whether we may not be on 
the eve of occurrences which will transcend that limit. The Concert 
has unmistakably a real meaning and validity, if it is looked upon as 
a symbol of diplomatic union and harmoniously pacific effort. The 
European Powers, all of them, recognise the paramount importance 
of preserving, if possible, the peace of the world. There is no 
reason to suppose that if they saw their way towards coercing the 
Turk without war, they would object to take in hand the tactics of 
coercion. But so far as can be seen, when we speak of the Concert 
of the Powers, we speak of an understanding for the maintenance of 
which peace is essential. If the flames of war are lighted in the 
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East, and anarchy and bloodshed call for European intervention, we 
can scarcely hope that every State in Christendom will agree as to 
the lines on which this intervention should be conducted. The 
wider the area of disturbanee, the less the likelihood of practical 
unanimity among the Powers. 

For these reasons the European Governments must directly make 
it their business to confine their efforts to objects which are within 
the range of diplomatic settlement, and in all probability the scope 
thus afforded them for the exercise of their energies will be larger 
than is often supposed. In proportion as the Porte is unreasonable 
an‘! obstinate the Powers will continue united and firm. And this 
spectacle may possibly be enough to enforce the necessity of prudence 
and moderation in the Turkish mind. If the Dulcigno question be 
settled peaceably, we shall have not indeed a guarantee that the 
Greek difficulty will be disposed of in the same manner, but good 
ground for hoping that such a solution may not prove impossible. 
Few people can seriously think that if the Porte is once convinced 
that the European Concert is real, it will long continue to resist any 
demands which may be made of it. For when the Porte is spoken 
of, what is meant is not the strongly compact will of a resolute 
nation, but the firmness or stubbornness of the Sultan and of a 
body of governing pashas. The true sentiment of nationality is 
scarcely known in the European provinces of Turkey, and even 
when it comes to the question of making considerable additions to 
the Hellenic kingdom, there will be none of that popular indignation 
and patriotic enthusiasm out of which the Sultan could alone hope 
to organize a successful resistance. Nor is it probable that the 
Porte, if it saw that Europe had plainly wished such a consumma- 
tion, would stake its existence as an empire on the retention of 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thrace. The Porte wants money more 
than territory ; and Sultan and pashas alike prefer a life of indul- 
gence and ease to striking strenuously heroic attitudes of patriotic 
resistance. On the other hand, enough is known about them to 
make us sure that they will not surrender an inch without many 
protests, and only after much recourse to the tactics of tortuous 
evasion—nor even then unless they are convinced that Europe is 
united and thoroughly in earnest. If these conditions are forth- 
coming, and no untoward contingency intervenes, there is good 
ground for fairly hopeful anticipations of the future action of the 
European Concert. 

The hypothesis, it must be allowed, is one of no ordinary magni- 
tude, and the dangers which lie in the path of the peace of Europe 
are many and great. We do not, however, think that they proceed 
from the causes that are sometimes assigned. Much that is idle, 
mischievous, and false has been said about the part that the 
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different Powers are severally acting towards the Porte, and there 
are some quarters in which the rumour has gained credence that 
Germany is encouraging the Sultan in his disregard of the pressure 
of Europe. The statement is absolutely without foundation. No 
Power, in Europe or out of it, is engaged in “backing up” the 
Porte in any manner or degree, however clandestine. The Porte 
may and probably does think that more than one European 
Government is prepared and anxious to do so, but the belief will 
turn out to be an illusion. The simple truth is that Germany 
has got quite enough on her hands without embroiling herself 
in Turkish affairs. Prince Bismarck is occupied with the com- 
mercial concerns of the empire committed to his care, and with his 
plan for including Holland, for financial purposes, in the German 
Bund. Austria can have but one prayer—for peace. The idea of 
a war occasioned by the Eastern Question is utterly intolerable 
to and detested by France. If the desire of the nations could make 
the European Concert a pledge of peace, we may be quite satisfied 
that it would do so. 

The real peril to the Concert and to the tranquillity of Europe 
proceeds not from the probability of intrigues between any one of the 
Powers and the Porte, but from the tenour of events which neither 
the Porte nor the Powers may be able to control. That the de- 
mands of Greece, now that they have received the sanction of the 
Supplementary Conference at Berlin, must receive some settlement 
is certain. The question cannot be postponed indefinitely. It may, 
indeed, be disposed of without war. But if war is to be avoided the 
European Powers have little time to lose, and the Porte must show, 
more speedily than she is in the habit of doing, that she can profit 
by experience. In all probability there is not a single State in 
Europe—the Hellenes themselves alone excepted—which would not 
infinitely prefer that any active movement for the realisation of 
Greek independence, in Macedonia or elsewhere, should be post- 
poned. Russia undoubtedly would be greatly disappointed if a 
rising in Macedonia, or Thrace, or Epirus were to precede a rising 
in Bulgaria or Eastern Roumelia. But it has yet to be seen whether 
the Greeks will bide the convenience of others, or whether they will 
continue any longer to be satisfied with promises. National senti- 
ment is rising to a height which it may be difficult to control, and 
if hostilities of any kind between the Greeks and the Turks were 
to declare themselves, an entirely new aspect would be given to the 
Eastern Question, and the European Concert would enter upon a 
novel and unknown future. 

Nearer home than the Adriatic or the Zgean we are met by 
a question of truly imperial magnitude to which events are 
sternly pressing for an answer. Is the English Government 
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competent and prepared to administer Ireland upon Constitutional 
principle, and in a spirit of statesmanlike courage? So far as the 
present cabinet is concerned, the next few months will show what 
decision has been taken on this subject. We are acquainted with 
the policy which ministers intend immediately to adopt ; we do not 
yet know, and we cannot know till Mr. Forster brings in his Irish 
Land Bill next Session, what will be their policy in the future. The 
prosecution of the Irish Land agitators is an exceedingly small 
matter in comparison with the legislation on Irish Land, to which 
the Government are pledged. The effect of prosecution may be repres- 
sive and even within certain limits remedial, but it will not touch the 
root of the evil; it will afford us no durable guarantee of the existence 
of a better state of things in future; it will not divest the cry of 
‘‘ Justice for Ireland” of one atom of its emphasis or cogency. 
What is wanted is that it should be as unnecessary and as absurd to 
demand “‘ justice for Ireland” as “justice for England.” The end 
is a difficult one to attain; but it is exactly difficulty of the 
sort which it is the business of enlightened statesmanship to over- 
come. Bad as is the condition of Ireland, there is one thing which 
in our opinion is even worse, and that is the former temper of 
England towards Irish affairs. Until Englishmen and English 
governments as a whole—not stray individual statesmen, but English 
administrators in their collective capacity—recognise that Irish 
agitation, disaffection, and even sedition, cannot be dealt with by 
denunciation and coercion alone; that drastic legislation in the 
case of Ireland is not necessarily legislation which is punitive; that 
when an Irish crisis occurs, it is quite as much because no effort 
has been made to prevent it, as because the seasons have been 
severe and the elements unpropitious—until these things have come 
to pass, we shall always have an Irish question complicated, dangerous, 
and desperate upon our hands. 

It might indeed be questioned whether the acts of violence—assassi- 
nation included—provoked by the land laws have been more nume- 
rous this year in Ireland than similar outrages provoked by the 
game laws have often before now been in England. But however 
suggestive and salutary such an analogy may be, it does not consti- 
tute any valid objection to the course taken by ministers. The state 
of things in Ireland being what it was, there were only two ways in 
which the government could deal with it. They might have obeyed 
the counsels of those who mistake violence for strength, and whose 
voice is not that of wisdom, but of vengeance. In other words, 
they might have called Parliament together, have applied for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act—following possibly the proce- 
dure of 1871 when the Westmeath Act was passed—and in other 
ways have had recourse to the whole machinery of coercion. There 
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is no doubt that if the Government had done this, they might have 
put down public meetings, have silenced the nationalist press, have 
made several scores of arrests, and have established a reign of terror 
throughout Ireland. And supposing the precedent of the Westmeath 
Act had been adopted throughout parts of Ireland, several Tory 
irreconcilables would have applauded such an exhibition of force, 
and Mr. Froude would perhaps have written an article to assure 
ministers that if they went on in this way they would have his bless- 
ing and would prosper. But what advance, in the name of common 
sense, would have been made towards a permanent and practical 
solution of the Irish difficulty ? Does any one suppose that coercion 
would have proved of the slightest avail, save at the moment when 
it was in the full swing of its peremptory operation ; that it would 
have contained any promise of order and hope for the future ; that 
it would have left a single Irishman better affected towards 
English government and English law? It isnotorious that it would 
not have accomplished one of those things. It would have left 
matters exactly where it found them. It might have repressed one 
Irish disturbance for a time, but it would have insured its recurrence 
in the near future. 

There is another reason why ministers should not hastily have 
had recourse to the tactics of coercion. They were logically pre- 
vented from doing so both by their words and actions a few months 
ago. Mr. Forster has repeatedly said that he was determined to 
employ all the power of the law for the purpose of giving security 
to life and property in Ireland. But he has never said, he has 
never hinted, that—until it was proved to be inadequate for the 
emergency—he would go beyond the law in its ordinary and normal 
shape. At the end of last May ministers decided not to apply for 
a renewal of the Peace Preservation Act, on the ground that they 
considered no exceptional legislation necessary for the governing of 
Ireland. On various occasions during the Session, Mr. Forster, in 
reply to questions on the condition of Ireland, and his intentions 
with regard to its future administration, stated that he would punish 
the perpetrators of outrage and violence, and that he believed the 
law, as it was, gave the Government all necessary powers for their 
purpose. Before, therefore, Mr. Forster and his colleagues could 
reasonably ask Parliament for extraordinary powers, it would have 
been imperative for them to show that the condition of Ireland had 
suddenly become infinitely worse than they had foreseen—that an 
alarming and unexpected crisis had arrived, and that the repressive 
authority of the Constitution was exhausted. Until this contingency, 
which as yet we are happy to think is sufficiently remote, was 
realised, ministers could not have advocated coercion without being 
self-accused of weakness and of inconsistency. They had undertaken 
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to govern Ireland by the agency of constitutional law. They had 
done what in them lay to abolish the last remnants of a state of 
siege in Ireland. Not before the law was manifestly paralyzed and 
impotent could they have dared to confess that their forecasts were 
falsified, and that their just and moderate policy had failed. In 
prosecuting Mr. Parnell, and other leading members of the Land 
League, ministers are simply carrying the law a step further than 
it has yet been carried. They contend that the Irish agitators have by 
their speeches incited the Irish peasantry to the commission of grave 
crimes, and that as a consequence they are punishable by law. On the 
probability or possibility of establishing this contention, we do not care 
to speculate. The indictment, we are told, is being drawn with 
the utmost care, and certainly all the care which is possible will be 
needed. The charges now proposed are of a nature that it is never very 
easy to establish, and unless the indictment is technically flawless the 
prosecution will fail. The effect of prosecution will be not to termi- 
nate or even check the utterances condemned as dangerous, subversive, 
and revolutionary, but to teach those who frame those utterances new 
dexterity and caution. The method of the propagandists will adapt 
itself to the changed conditions, but the propaganda will continue 
to be there. If Ireland is to be satisfied or pacified, it must be, 
we repeat, not by legal prosecutions, however merited, but by 
timely and prudent legislation. It is not for us to tell the 
Government what sort of Land Bill they should introduce next 
Session, but it is safe to tell them that if they bring in a feeble 
and a temporary measure, they had better leave the subject 
untouched. If the only legislation to which ministers can make 
up their minds is a scheme that resolves itself into the extension 
of the Ulster tenant-right to the whole of Ireland, the Irish 
land question, instead of being solved, will only be raised in 
a more emphatic shape. It is an arduous and critical enter- 
prise, no doubt, which confronts the Government, and ministers 
must expect to hear hard and angry cries raised against them. 
They will be told that they are introducing an epoch of confiscation, 
that they are cutting at the root of all property, that they are cruelly 
punishing the good landlords for faults which they have never 
commiited. Of course admirable and exemplary persons will always 
exist under any system, however evil; but their existence is no 
argument in favour of the system itself. 


October 25th, 1880. 








